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PUYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 

ARDEN.—Under the management of Misa LOU. SA 
PYNE ond Mr. W. HARRISON. Sole Lessees. | 
Production of Auber's ‘LE DOMINO NOIR.” Balte’s | 


“SATANELLA.” : hte d 
Mi y, Fel 18th, Balfe’s SATANELLA. ~ Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Mr. W. Harrison, and the Royal English 
Opera Company. : 3 - 
On Tuesday, 19th, and during the week, Auber’s LE 
DOMINO NOIR. The words adapted by H. F, Chorley, Esq. 
Le 


Mias Louisa fier, Thirlwall,, Huddart, Morrell. 
Messrs. Henry , St. Albyn, H.-Corri, Horncastle. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


A NEW BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT. Mademoiselle 
Lamourenx, Pierron, Mons. Vandris, and the 
Corps de Ballct. 


In preparation, a new Opera by Howard Glover: RUY 
BLAS. 


Stage Managor, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward M 3 

Doors open:at half-past Six, commence at Seven. 

No Charge for Booking or Fees to Box-keepers. 

Stalln, 7s..; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s,, £1 11s. 6d., 
£118. Arrangementshave been made for parties visiting the 

to let Private Boxes on the first Tier for £1 5s. 

sent, fo Four a, and on the Second Tier, 10s. 6d., 
Four Persons; Dress les, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; 
PX, 2s, 6d. ; Amphitheatre, 1s. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 

the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RT UNION OF LONDON.— 
Subscription, One Guinea.—Prizeholders select from 

the Public Exhibitions. Every Subseriber has a chance of 
a valuable prize, and in addition receives an impression of a 
wee and line engraving by J. T. Willmore, 
A.R.A., from the ofiginal picture by Turner, in the National 
Collection, entitled “Italy; Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,” 


now ready for delivery. 
GEORGE GODWIN,) Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK. jf Secs. 
444, West Strand, Feb. 1, 1861. 


RUA ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
ence te COUMSE OF LECTURES DN soUL rene 
on Monday, ll them on the 


evenings of Ra Soh and 25: 

Thana Seth of Sieaeh aie ieee ae 
The Leetutes commence cach evening at t_ o'clock 
recisely aled 








P 4 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


RexAL ACADEMY OF ARTS— 
OF 















A HART, . R.A., will commence his COURSE 
STURES on PAINTING on Thursday, the 1ith 
continue them on the e of the 2Ist and 
, and the 7th, 14th, and 2ist of March. 
The Leectyres commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


POLYTECHNIC. 


RAMSDEN’S NEW MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT on OLD ENGLISH SONGS 
- on. every Evening at Eight. 
ECTURES on ASTRONOMY, illustrated by Splendid 
Diagrams, Oe. wi waar anal at Half- 
ast Two. other DISSOLVING 
Fame) doe; de: continent: ‘ vraer 
The Laboratory is open for Analyses and Students. 
NOTICE.—The INSTITUTION is OPEN to the INDUS- 
TRIAL CLASSES EVERY SATURDAY EVENING on 
PAYMENT of phage oe the Directors are willing to 
s t 5, igious ‘and ‘othe i 
tor the admission of numbers on the pas liberal =~ 











LECTURES TO WORKING: MEN.— 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERYMN 
STREET. The fourth course consisting of Six Lectures : 
‘On the Relations of Man to the rest of the Animal 
Kingdom,” by Professor Huxley, F.8.S.,;will be commenced 
on Thursday, the 1st February, at Eight o'clock. . Tickets 





may be obtained by working men only on Monday, the 18th 

ary, from ‘len to Four o'clock, upon payment of a fee 
of 6d. for the whole course. Fach applicant is requested to 
bring his name, address, and occupation written on a piece 
of paper for which the ticket will be exchanged. 





TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





j MUSARD has the honour to announce 
4tZe that he has secured the Great St. James's Hall for the 
purpose of giving A SERIES of PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
‘the first of which took place on Saturday, Feb. 2, and willbe 
continued every evening for one month (excepting each Mon- 
day evening). The whole of the seats will be removed 
from the hall, thus forining a pr d qualled by an: 

room in London. The superb saloon adjoining the hall 
will also be thrown open, so that visitors, while listening to 
the music, can partake of the refreshments, which will be 
of the most recherché description, and supplied at the most 
reasonable prices. The Orchestra will consist of seventy 
performers, selected from M. MUSARD'S celebrated band 
in Paris, and from the élite of the London orchestras, the 
principal soloists being brought over from the well-known 
Concerts Musard in the Champs Elysées.. Among the 
artists engaged. will be found the following celebrated 
nese oh Ea mdre (late of the world-renowned Band of 
the Iovperial Paris), cornet-&-piston ; -M. .Gobert, 
first violin and leader of the.orchestra ; M. Lamoury, junior, 
violin ;, M. “Lamoury,» violoncello; M. h, cornet-a- 
piston; M. Moreau, ophicleide; M. Francois (from the Band 
ot the Artillery of the Imperial Guard), M. Riehir; and M. 
Quentin, trombones; M..A. De Vriiye, flute; M. . Lalliet, 
oboe; M.» Fabre (from the Band of the Guides), 
clarionet; M. Araldi, trumpet; M. Pothin, Ist Horn; 
M. Grolard; 2nd Horn; M. Artus (from the Ist Imperial 
Guards), drums. The programme, which will be changed 
every evening, will comprise the chief works of the 
various masters, ancient and modern, consisting of sym- 
phonies, overtures, operatic selections, and dance music. It 
will also include some of the best and most striking pieces 
from the works, hitherto almost wholly unknown in 
England, of Herr Richard Wagner, whose presence in Paris 
recently created so t a sensation. Am other novel- 
ties, M. Musard introduce the G Hymn, exe- 
cuted by the troops of the Italian Armies daring the cam- 
paigns of 1859-60, which will be sung at these concerts by 
Signor Valsovani, accompanied by the orchestra. The 
dance music will include the celebrated Echo Quadrilles ; 
the Cattle Show Quadrille, posed on the sion of the 
Paris Universal Exhibition in 1856; the Kissing Polka, the 
Cuckoo Po! &e.; the new Champagne Galop; the 
Express Train Galop, &c. 


Admission, 1s. ; balcony, 2s. 6d., and reserved balcony, 5s. 
Doors open at half-past Seven; commence at Fight o'clock. 


Tickets may be obtained at the Hall; the’ West-end 
Musicsellera; and at Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, No. 
48, Cheapside. 


(JOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET. 
The following COURSES OF LECTURES are about to 
be commenced :— 


TWENTY-FOUR Lectures on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
hy Dr. Hofmann, F.K.S., to be delivered on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, at 10 a.m., commencing Mth February. Fee for 
the Course, £1. 


FORTY Lectures on MINERALOGY, by Mr. Warrington 
Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., to be delivered at 3 p.m., on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, commencing February 
llth. Fee for the Course, £2. 


THIRTY-SIX Lectures on APPLIED MECHANICS, by 
Professor Willis, M.A., F.R.S., to be delivered on Tuesdays, 
Wedhesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at 12, commencing 
February 14th. Fee for the Course, £1 10s. 











THIRTY-SIX Lectures on GEOLOGY, by Professor 
Ramaay, F.R.S. (assisted by Mr. A. Geikie, F.G.S.), to be 
delivered on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs- 
days, at 2-p.m., commencing on February 11th. Fee for the 
Course, £1 10a. 


Tickets and Prospectuses of the School may be had on 
application. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


PRIVATE ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, ORIGINAL 
PUBLIC ACTS OF CHARLES H., and ROYAL 
PROCLAMATIONS. 


ME: WILLIAM SALT having bestowed 
4 much time and attention in tracing out and arranging 
the printed copies of Private Acts of King George L., and 
previous reigns, will be thankful to any person who can, 
before Ist March, refer him to any collection of such Private 
Acts, so as to enable him to'improve his List. He will also 
be glad to hear of any sets of the Private Acts, dated before 
1814, or of the Original Public Aets, black letter folio, 18th 
to 20th Charles IL., or of any collections that have been 
formed of Royal Proclamations. 

_ Letters to be addressed to WitLtam Satrt, Esq., 23, Park 
Square, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 


Ist February, 1861. 





Price 4d., Stamped 5d. 





A SMALL COLLECTION 
oF 
PAINTINGS 


AND 
DRAWINGS BY MODERN ARTISTS, 
WILL BE EXHIBITED, BY TICKETS ONLY, 
FROM FEBRUARY 20 TO MARCH 31, 


AT THE GALLERY OF 


MESSRS. S&S. LEIGH SOTHEBY- 


AND 


JOHN WILKINSON, 
WELLINGTON BUILDINGS, 
NORTH WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND; 


RECENTLY ERECTED FOR THEM AS AN APDITION TO 


THEIR HOUSE OF BUSINESS, 


FOR THE MORE ADVANTAGEOUS DISPOSAL BY 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 
Cabinet Pictures, Drawings, Engravings, 
Antiquities and Works of Art. 


THE COLLECTION EXHIBITED IS THE PROPERTY OF 


Mr. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY, F.S.A., 
By whom it has been formed during the last Twenty-five Fears. 


The Collection is not for Sale. It is only placed in the 
Gallery, with the view of the capabilities of the 
Building for the purposes for it has been specially 





The Catalogue of the Collection will be charged Sixpence 
and should there be any gain by the sale of it, the amount 
will be appropriated to the 


“ARTISTS' BENEVOLENT FUND.” 
Free Tickets of Admissi be obtained on. Application af 
the Offices of Soruxsy and WiLKIxsoy, 13, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand. 





ONEY TO LEN D. 


SUMS from £100 to £3000 are ready to be advanced 
at 5 per cent. interest upon personal and other 


— securities. 

, some large sums to be put out upom Mortgage at 
83 to 3f per cent. interest for ten or twenty years according 
to the amount required. Apply to Mr. Alpha, 2, Bell Yard, 
Doetors’ Com None but Principals or their Solicitors 
treated with. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
PELcan LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


EstTaBiisaxp 1s 1797. 
No. 70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., AND 
57, CHARING CROSS, 3.W. 
ee edward H kins, Jun., Esq 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. awkins, Jun., Esq. 
‘ Esq., D.C.L., Henry Lancelot Holland, Bsy. 
— “gs Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Dayis, Esq. Jobe Ie Seat ss F.R.S. 
eg i Esq., M.D., | Ben Shaw, 4 
ens wey Te | Mathew Whiting, Esq 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., | tehsnas Wyvill, Jun, 
¥ > 


Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary 


BONUS. : 

All Policies effected on the Return System, and existing 
on the Ist July, 1861, will participate in the next Division 
of Profits, subject to such of them as have not then beet in 
force for five years, being continued until the completion 
of that period. 

LOANS 


On Life Interests in possession or Reversion; also upon 

other approved Security in connection with Life Assurance. 
For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &e., apply at 

the Offices as above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 
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(LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT- 


PRESIDENT. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


bi SRESIOENTS. 


Et wong a The Bishop of Durham. 

The Duke of omer The Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Earl of Galloway. Lord Crofton. 
DIRECTORS. 


Cuainmayx,—Joseph Henry Green, Esq., D.C.L., F.R. s., 
President of the General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration of the United Kingdom. 


Dervry Cuammex._ {Right Hon. JR. Mowbray, M.P., 


(William Bowman, Esq., F.R.S 
Patrick Black, M.D. Clement Hue, M.D. 


Rey. Alfred B. Clough, .A.| Rey. John E. Kempe, M.A. 


Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Sir Charles Locock, Bart. 
Thomas Davis, Esq. 


Gerard W. — Esq. 
Charles M. Deane, ed Andrew A Mieville, rd 
James Pealep, M.D George H. Pinckard, 
James Hunt ley, Esq. John Smith Soden, Esq. 


— 


REPORT PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL oo 
MEETING, HELD NOVEMBER 30rn 
The Directors have much satisfaction in fo a 


favourable Report of the of the Society during the 
year ending June 30th, 1460. s 


This ror has been distinguished by the fact that a larger 
amount of New Assurances has been effected than in any 
corresponding period. 

During the eatin months, 572 Policies were issued, for 
an aggregate sum of 75, and yielding £10,179 
in New Annual 


Premiums, 
The Gross Income has Rm yoy in the same time, from 


£179,119 to the Assurance Fund from 
£1,255,531 to ea Thus, after the payment of 
all claims and expenses, the Accumulated has received 


an augmentation of £ @ sum exceeding, by 
£10,300, the surplus of the i * year. 
By the lamented er — the late Duke of ge “rae the 
Office of President of the Society, which his Grace had 
filled Whilst grey a period $ twenty-four years, became vacant. 
greatly regretting the severance of a connection of 
meh i loi have the gratification of 
ge “his Grace the Archbi of York, pre- 
pe own a Vice-President, and who has been closely connected 
with the Society for a period of -five years, has 
honoured the Society ty by Mcgee co the office of President. 
The Directors have the pleasnre to state that the Duke of 
Marlborough has pment his name to be added to the list of 
bie ents of the Institution. 
who shall hi Bane oa Poticles os nthe bd choy 
persons 10 ave t 
g scale before the 30th June, 1861, will share in the Bonus 
to be declared in January, 1862. This early participation 
- the profits offers such advantages to new Assurers, that 
he Directors are unwilling to close their Report without 
inviting attention to the announcement. 








ann following are some of the distinctive features of the 
ety :— 

One half of the Annual Premiums on Policies for the 
whole of life may for the first five years remain on credit, 
and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid 
off at any time. 

Policies for Terms or YEARS may,be effected at Rates 
peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 

INVALID LIvEs may be Assured at Premiums proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

The Accounts anp BALANcr SHEETS are at all times open 
to the inspection of the Assured, or of Persons proposing to 


SERVICE IN ANY Votunteer Corps allowed within the 
United Kingdom without the payment of any extra 
Premium. 

Forms of Proposal, and further Information, can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 


GEORGE C Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
N.B.—A Fee of Oxe Gurvea is ene = the MeprcaL 
Arrenpants of all Persons proposing to 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
quennially ; and Policies will participate at each di 
after three annual payments of premium have been made. 


Policies yp now will icipate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent., of nny eo tothe conditions contained 
in the Society’ 8 


The Premiums required hy this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old established 
Offices, and Insurers are f er ee ek be an | 

— guarantee fund in ad to the accumulated funds 
ved from the investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
Society — London, or of any of the agents of i 


* CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
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E ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


AND 

ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Ese. 


At the AynvaL Mzerine in August, the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large i of busi made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously in- 
crease the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding 
year by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company ex- 
cepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 per cent. 
in three years. To this circumstance must be attributed the 
gratifying announcement that the accounts for the year show 
a profit of £42,488 3s. 4d. 


The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premi I of the Year. 

received, above each preceding one. 
1850...... £44,027 10 0...... £9,557 19 8 
1851....... 52,673 5 11...... 8,645 15 11 
1852...... 76,925 4 2...... 24,261 18 
1853...... 112,564 4 4...... 35,639 0 
1854...... 128,459 11 4...... 15,895 7 
1855...... 180,060 11 11....... 1,601 0 
1856...... 151,733 9 6...... 21,672 17 
1857...... 175,049 4 8...... 28,815 15 
1858...... 196,148 2 6..... ‘21, ;098 17 10 
1859...... 228,314 7 3...... 32, 166 4 9 


Placing the gh aro ng! among the very largest offices in the 


Kingdom. Indeed, it is believed that there are now only 


three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire Revenue. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 








HAN ONW 


The Actuary’s Report on this subject is accompanied by 
an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the in- 
vestigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured dia- 
grams, which make plain to the unprofessional eye the 
mortality experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved 
lines, which contrast most favourably with the former aver- 
ages of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 


It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention tothe subject of Life Assurance 
in the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherte given 
no heed to its principles and advantages; and it is evident 
that this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap 
much of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 


The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, with participation, 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING 
POLICY effected previously to the Ist of January, 1858, 
for each entire year that it had been in existence since the 
last appropriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
n aver Geclacat 





PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary to London Board. 





BONUS DIVISION. 


LOBE INSURANCE. 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 1803, 





Wri" Carma, Esq., Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD NEAvVF, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Gerorce Carr Griyy, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


Boyce Combe, Esq. | Nath. Montefiore, Esq. 

Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 

William Dent, K W. H. C. Plowden, Esq., 

J. W. Freshfield, F.R.S. F.R.S. 

John Bankes d, ¥ Wm. Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
Wm. Gaussen, Esq. | R. Westmacott, Esq., F.R.S. 

R. Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 

John Edward Johnson, Esq. {| Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 


Lt.-Col. Wiu1Am Exsey. | Arex. MacKENzix, Esq. 


The Casu Parwent under the division of prorirs recently 
declared on Participating Lire Policies, is equal at most 
ages to considerably MoRE than a WHOLE YEAR'S PREMIUM 

on Policies of six years’ standing. 


All classes of Frre, Lire, and Axnvrry business transacted 


| mcitates of Premium very Economical—No og ard for 
nited 


| 


—— Rreve, and Mizit1a Service within the 


Kingdom. 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 





THE 
Moral LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(Established 1834), at the end of each Year prints for 
general circulation, a Cash Account and Balance Sheet de- 
tailing its affairs. The Report and Accounts for the past 
Year may be had by a written or personal application to the 
Actuary, or to any of the Society's Agents. 


Orrices :—39, King Street, Cueapsipg, E.C., Lonpon. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
N.B.—Assurances effected within the present year will 
have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street. 

The WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS of the MEM- 
BERS of the ROYAL INSTITU'SION will .COMMENCE 
for the Season on FRIDAY, the 18th of January, at eight 
o'clock, and will be continued on each succeeding Friday 
Evening at the same hour, 

Arrangement of the Lectures before Easter. 

TWELVE LECTURES on FISHES, by someone 
OWEN, . D.C, F.RS., ullerian Professor of 
Physiology, "I. To commence on Tuesday, January 22, 
at three o’clock, and to be continued on each succeeding 
Tuesday (except in Passion and Easter weeks). 

TWELVE LECTURES on ELECTRICITY, - ator af 
TYNDALL, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
R.I. To commence on "Thursday, January 24, at three. 
o'clock, and to be continued on each sueceeding Thursday 
(except in Passion and Easter weeks). 

TEN LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, by 
EDWARD FRANKLAND, Esq, F.R.S. To commence on 
Saturday, January 19, at three o’clock, and to be continued 
on each s} Saturday at the same hour. 

Subscribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of 
two guineas for the season, or one guinea for a single course. 

A teas may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 


HENRY BENCE JONES, See. 


VENING LECTURES at the GOVERN- 
MENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S., will commence a course of 
TEN LECTURES on the First Principles of Physiology, on 
Saturday, the 19th January, at Seven o'clock, to be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Saturday Evening. 
Tickets for the whole course, price five shillings, may be 
had at the Museum of Practical Geol ogy. 











EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON.—Professor Te’ F.G.S., will commence a 
COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, on Friday 
Morning, January 25th, at 9 o'clock. They will be continued. 
on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour. Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


EOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
The ANNIVERSARY will be held at Apartments the: 


of the Society, in Somerset House, on Friday, February the 
15th, at One o'clock in the Af 
will 





ternoon; and the Fellows 
Dine on the same day at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen Street, at Six o'clock. 


Those Fellows who intend to Dine are requested to leave 
their names, and those of their friends invited, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, or at the Society's Apartments as early as 
possible previously to the 15th instant. 





HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. Trustees 
—Viscount Ranelagh and J. C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P.—In- 
vestments daily, either in the Share, peo. or Land De- 
partments—three distinct divisions of business, with no 
partnership liability of any kind, investors going into any 
of the three branches they please, or all of them if they think 
fit. Prospectuses of the ninth year sent free to any part of 
the world, as money may be invested by correspondence, and 
the system is adapted for all classes of the community, 
whether for small or large investments. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, See. 


ROFESSOR OWEN, Superintendent of 
the age porancongy 4 nt, British Museum, will 
commence LECTURES on FOSSIL 
REPTILIA, at the pe TO, of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, on Friday, 8th February at 3 o'clock; to be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Friday, at the same hour, 


Tickets for the Course, price 5s., may be had at the 
Museum. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The 


EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON IS NOW OPEN 
ut the Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
5, Pall Mall East. Morning, Ten to Five. Evening, Seven 
to Ten. 


USH AND FERGUSON, ARTISTS 

and PHOTOGRAPHERS, beg respectfully y to invite 

the Nobility and po | to view thelr FIRST-CLASS POR- 
TRAITS in OIL and WATER COLOUR. 





GALLERY, 179, REGENT esses WwW. 


No. 138 (2298). — Pay set, asst, 
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a 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Matual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. 
Established December, 1835. 
DIRECTORS. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq,, F.S.A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. » Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Giipin, Esq., M.P. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Good, Esq. 


PHYSICIANS, 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S.| Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs, Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England. 
SOLICITOR. 
Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.RS. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
ILITY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860: 
Number of new policies issued during the year, 988, 








Assuring the swn Of ........scccscecesseseeeeeeses £481,231 1 10 
Producing an annual income Of ..........00.«. 16,053 15 7 
Making the total annual income, after de- 

ducting £50,112, annual abatement in 

PROT cconessggsceposveccesnspeces 298,251 10 4 
Total number of polieies issued, 23,573. 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of 

members, fromthe commencement of the 

institution in D t 1835 1,034,368 5 4 
Amount of accumulated fund ...........-.0008 + 1,898,895 14 11 | 


The effect of the successful operation of the Society during 


the whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by | 


recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
tions made up to this time. 
For the 7 years ending 1842 the Surplus was £32,074 11 
S years ,, 1847 
» SOyears , 1852 232,061 18 4 
» Syears , 1857 - , 345,034 3 11 

The directors accept surrenders of policies at any time 
after payment of one year’s premium, and they believe that 
their scale for purchase is large and equitable, 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent. to 983 per cent., and that in one instance 
the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. 


” ” 


” ” 


Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of January | 


are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 


from that date. 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
January, 1861. 








Six PAINTINGS, among which are a | 


Guido; the Betrothal of St. | 


Mater Dolorosa, by 
Catherine, by Raphael; Two Saints performing a Miracle 


to an astonished Multitude, by Peter Lastman; Landscape, | 


with figures, by Moucheron; Landscape and figares, by Van 
Neck; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, 
the property of # private gentleman. 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £800 for the 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; 
£100 for Moucheron ; £50 for Bassano; £150 for Van Neck. 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. 11, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 





LESLIE and CO. beg to inform their 
* friends and customers that they have now on con- 
signment a large Stock of first-growth CLARETS and 
CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 
St. Emilion, per dozen, duty paid 
Lennes Cotes 
St. Christolie 
st. Estephe 
Chateau Leovill 
Chateau Latour ,, ” os. 
Champagne 3 », 248., 36s,, 38s., & 48s. 
Shipping and the Trade suppli 


E. LESLIE and GO., 
32, Fenchurch Street. 


” ” 
” 
” ” 
” 


” 








Lon¢ton, February 4, 1861, 


GQ EW ING MACHINES. 
we. 

The Best and Cheapest Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
und CO's, They are adapted for a greater variety of work ; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
. easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 

Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months freeof charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers. 
Grover and Baker Machine es a £7 7 0 
Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 

Boudsir do. 1010 0 
Patent Apparatus for Tucking, H ing, and Bindi 
performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 

matchless perfection. 

Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
free) from their great central Depét, 144, High Holborn, 
London ; or from the Branch Depdt. 








” ” ” 





5 
86,122 8 3) 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


elie: 





- REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


| TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 








Oren Damy From ELEvEN To Taree; SaTurDAYs, FROM 12 To 2.—Sunscription, Five Sari.ines 


FOR A. YEAR. 


REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
| Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
| shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
| camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


| 
| 
| Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
| Woolwich. 
| 





BENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 

CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Joun Bennett, Watch Manufactory, 
| 65 and 64, Cheapside. 





7EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled im destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. 
| and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING | 


’ 





BRQ2 1s HOOD. The New and 
highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


Puablishers— 
Cramer, Beate, anv Co., 201, Regent Street. 





URLINE. 
W. V. WALLACE. 


Publishers— 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co., 201, Regent Street. 


The New Orrra by 





OSE OF CASTILLE. The 

most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 
Publishers— 

Cramer, BEALE, anp Co., 201, Regent Street. 





IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 
and every description, warranted. i Pp 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 





“THE 


public. 


published price. 





ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WAS COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 


TO 


LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which, 
when complete, will be the onty Book or REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subscriber to ‘THe; Lirerary GazeTre” at a considerable reduction from the 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 
to such as have not already received them, upon application, addressed to The Editor of ‘* THE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in ‘‘ The Educational 
7 ” 
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Now ready, in 8vo. price 6s. 
IX DISCOURSES ON PASTORAL 
DUTIES, preached before the University of Dublin ; 
being the Lectures for 1860. 
By WILLIAM ATKINS, D.D., 


Rector of Tullyagnish, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Derry. 


Rivinctons, Waterloo Place. 





‘ 


This day, 8vo. sewed, price 1s. 
HE CONVICT SBRVICE: 


A Letter to Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretary for the Home Department, 
&c. On the Administra’ Results, and Expense of the 
present Convict system, with Suggestions. 


By C. P. MEASOR, Esq., 


Deputy Governor of Chatham Convict Prison. 
London: Rorert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Recently published, post 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


O E M S. By L. Third Series. 

“Graceful and unaffected, and characterised by the 
same simple and earnest religious spirit which we mentioned 
as a predominant feature in the two former series."— 
Inquirer. 





By the same Author: 
POEMS. By L. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By L. Second Series. 4s. 6d. 


London: E. T. WurrrieLp, 178, Strand. 





Now ready, price Five Guineas, 


REFATIONES AD EDITIONES 
‘PRINCIPES AUCTORUM CLASSICORUM.—The 
Prefaces to the First Editions of the Greek and’ Roman 
Classics, collected and edited by BERIAH BOTFIELD, 
M.P., M.A., F.R.8., &. Demy 4to. 


Printed at the University Press, Cambridge, and Sold by 
- Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


—*sicx for the 1862 EXHIBITION.— 
ARCHITECTURE—PRINCE ALBERT'S ROAD. 
The BUILDER of this day (Friday) contains a design for 
the bnilding, and the classification of the proposed 1862 
Exhibition—Fine View of House Architecture in Prince 
Albert's Road, Brompton—important Discussion in full on 





Stone vative and Mr, Barry's statement as 
to the Houses of Purllament—-Article Contracts 
and London—Mr. . a we 


. Smirke's Lecture on Architect h 
Academy, and many other interesting matters sa 


1, York Street, and all Newsmen. 





Crown -8vo., 


HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL 
METHOD. 
‘‘M. Hayet’a system obliges the pupil to learn almost in 


liges 
spite of himscif, and to stock his denear with words and 
prases te our daily wants and avocations. The 


Lar ty pyet progress is so gradual, that a pupil 
h commonplace abilities must arrive at a good spoken 
knowledge of the French language."—The Bristol Mirror. 





OUSEHOLD FRENCH: 
260 Conversations in French and English alternately, 


each Exertise ig of Questions and Answers of every- 
day use; with a a of 10,000 Words and numerous 


Idioms. 264 pp. 
RENCH STUDIES: 


Motlern Conyersations on all the ordinary topics of 
life; Exercises to he done at. sight; and editing fessons 
from French writers. New edition, with a Dictionary of 
10,000 Words and numerous Idioms. 388 pp. Price 5s. 6d, 


“This entirely new and original work is a finishing con- 
*versatioual book on an admirable plan. The Conversations, 
remarks, and notes embrace all topics, and are worded in 
elegant modern French. It is a practical system, which 
must prove very useful to English persons who are anxious 
‘to speak French with flaeucy and correctness.”—The Man- 
chester Examiner and Times, 

London: 
W. Autas; Dexia and Co.; SmnmKrx, Marsmans, and Co. 








This day, octavo, price 16s., the Fourth Volume, completing 


the Work, of 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 


AMERIOA, and its Relation to the History of Slavery, 
and to the Government of Colonies. 


By ARTHUR HELPS. 


Vols. L, IT, 28s. ; Vol. ITT., 16s, 
London; Parker, Sox, and Bovurx, West Strand, 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


HE TWO COSMOS: A Tate or Firry 


Years Aco. 


“It excels in what we most of all desire in a novel—fresh- 
ness. ° There is in some passages a good deal of 
pathos in it; and a writer who is capable of pathos—not 
mere maudlin, but genuine, manly feeling—belongs to the 
higher ranks of authorship. Many men have true tender- 
ness of feeling, but, perhaps, the rarest thing in literature is 
the art of expressing this tenderness without being 
ridiculous, and of drawing tears of which the reader is not 
ashamed. Our Author has not much indulged his faculty 
in this way, but in one little scene—the deathbed of the 
elder Cosmo's mother—he has been so successful that one 
cannot help feeling his superiority.”—Times, January 10th. 


“To those who despair of ever finding originality included 
among the merits of the literature of fiction, ‘The Two 
Cosmos’ will come as a welcome surprise. It is emphatically 
an original book ; it is also a good novel.”—Morning Post. 
January 26th. 


“ The interest in this tale never flags, and the whole is 
lifelike and substantial."'—Spectator. 


* For once Nature will know herself.—LIllustrated Times. 


“To call it merely a good novel is to do an injustice to 
the narrator; to say that it is the best of the season would 
not be absolutely correct, but would not be far from the 
truth. Every one should read it—all who read it will 
heartily recommend it to their friends.”’—Morning Herald, 
February 2nd. 


Edinburgh: Epmonstox and Dovc.as. 


London: Hamitoy, Apams, and Co. 





This day, square foolscap 8yo., cloth, 7s. 


ARIBALDI AND UTHER POEMS. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


“ Qualities singularly diverse in character meet together 
ia this volume, command of language, vigour of expression, 
a musical sweetness of rhythm, but a sweetness that never 
sinks into mere prettiness, and which may be compared to a 
mountain rivulet—clear, joyous, and bounding in its course.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

“We have not lately met with a volume of new poetry 
that has engaged our attention and pleased us more than 
this, and we believe our readers will thank us for calling 
attention to it.”"—Leeds Intelligencer. 


London: Bosworrtn and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 








This day is published, price One Shilling, 
HE GREAT COTTON QUESTION: 
WHERE ARE JHE SPOILS OF THE SLAVE? 


Addressed to the Upper and Middle Classes of Great 
Britain. 


By a. 

“Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrightcous- 
ness, and his chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbour's 
service without wages, and giveth him not for his work.” — 
Jer. xx. 11-13. 

MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and. 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 





This day is published, in post Svo., Illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 


HE RUSSIANS AT HOME: 

Unpolitical Sketches, showing what Newspapers they 

Read, what Theatres they Frequent, and how they Eat, 
Drink, and Enjoy Themselves. With other matter relatin, 
chiefly to Literature and Music; and to Places of Historic: 





AMES GRANT, EFsq., Editor of the 
e “Morning Advertiser." Author of “ Random Recol- 
lections of the Lords and Commons,” “The Great Metro- 
polis,” &c.—A Memoir and Portrait of this distinguished 
gentleman will appear in “OLD JONATHAN” for 
February 15th, a Penny Monthly Pictorial Paper. Price 
One Penny. 





London: W. H. CoLiincripce, City Press, 117 to 119, 
Aldersgate Street, and all Booksellers and News Agents. 





Now ready, Illustrated by John Leech, a New and Revised 
Edition, in one volume, handsomely bound, price 5s., 


HE LIFE OF A FOXHOUND. 
By JOHN MILLS, 
Author of “The Old English Gentleman,” “ The Life of a 
Racehorse,” &c. 


Lonoman and Co., Paternoster Row. 
To be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





and Religi interest in and about Moscow. 
By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
London: Wiiiiam H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street 





Mr. MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE: 
or, Book of Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street. 


Macmi.ian and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


NEW WORK BY SILVERPEN. 
Frontispiece and title, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
IVE BREAD—GAIN LOVE, 
By ELIZA METEYARD (Sirvexrsy). Author of 


“The ‘Doctor's Little Daughter,” ‘ Lillian's Golden 
Hours," &c. 


London: Wiii1aM TrGe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 








THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


ONE 


OF THE MOST POPULAR AND RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, 


IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, handsomely bound, gilt, price 7s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*On the whole, we consider it (‘The National’) one of | 


the best of our popular magazines. 
powerfully, against the many evils that infest our age, such 
as pedantry in literature, cant in religion, and suobbery in 
society.’ It only requires to be generally known to be 
generally valued."’"—Homilist for June. 

“The ‘National Magazine’ gives evidence of the vigour 
and taste of the new management.""—Daily Telegraph, 

“The ‘National Magazine’ contains some excellent 

ra, and is evidently improving under the editorship of 

r. Ritchie.”"—Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“It is understood that the proprietorship and manage- 
ment of this Magazine have been changed, and that the re- 
sponsibilities of both have been combined in a gentleman 
well known in literary circles as an acute observer, an 
accurate and perceptive critic, and a writer possessing 
singalar aptitude for telling what he has seen in the clearest 
and most faithful manner. These are just the qualities for 
the conductor of a periodical; and, if we had not been in- 
formed of the fact, we think we should have seen in the tone 
of the late number of the ‘ National Magazine’ itself, strong 
traces of a new and vigorous hand. Impulse has been 
given to the literary department ; and, while illustration is 
still a characteristic, the letterpress is more predominant 
than hitherto. As there are pith and substance in ‘he 


It bears genially, but | 





articles, we are nct disposed to complain of this partial 
change; and it is.simple justice to say that quantity, 
quality, and variety .are judiciously and satisfactory com- 
bined in the current number.”"—Illustrated London News. 

“We congratulate the new editor of this popular miscel- 
lany on the excellence of the first number which has ap- 
peared under his auspices. There is a geniality of tone, a 
versatility of talent, and a loftiness of moral sentiment per- 
vading every page, which we cannot but approve. The 
articles are light, without being frivolous; or, if not light, 
are earnest, without being dull. The fiction is of a superior 
order to that which pertains to literature of this class; and, 
altogether, we have not set eyes on a more thoroughly 
entertaining magazine than the ‘ National’ for a long time.” 
—Sunday Times. 

“The ‘National Magazine’ for January is a great im- 
provement upon its i liate pred s, both in the 
style of its engravings and in the quality of its letterpress. 
Mr. Ritchie has done much for it.”"—Standard. 

“We thoroughly like the plan of this periodical and the 
general. character of the contributions, and. are persuaded 
that it has only to be. introduced to secure for itself a re- 
peated welcome to thousands of households."—The Dial. 

“ This admirable periodical.""—Morning Chronicle. 

“ This most agreeable periodical.""—London Review. 








LONDON: W. KENT AND CO. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEB. 16, 1861. 


REVIEWS. 


DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND.* 


In this volume of “ Scottish Annals,” Mr. 
Chambers has pursued the plan so successfully 
carried out in the work he has previously 
published. It is possible that a more interest- 
ing work might have been composed had the 
author discarded the humble though useful 
position of the annalist, and endeavoured to 
illustrate the history with which he is so 
familiar by a sketch of its broader features, 
filling up the outline with some of the most 
remarkable statements and stories which are 
here collected in chronological order. But in 
the compilation of these ‘‘ Domestic Annals ” 
Mr. Robert Chambers has performed one of 
those useful services for which the student of 
history is bound to be grateful; and a work 
so comprehensive is likely to grow in value 
with the lapse of time. ‘ Domestic Annals,” 
which embrace an important era of history, 
and extend over a period of more than fifty 
years, necessarily contain a vast collection of 
details which it is impossible to dovetail. 
Here is variety enough, and every man ac- 
cording to his humour’ will find attractive 
matter ; but while each page of the volume 
presents something new or something strange, 
something horrible or amusing, the annals 
form for the reviewer a kind of medley from 
which he can only select at random two or 
three lively extracts, and find scope for a few 
casual remarks. ‘The ground traversed by 
Mr. Chambers is too extensive and too varied 
in character to be properly surveyed in a 
brief article. We shall content ourselves, there- 
fore, by a hasty glance at one or two of the 
points which have attracted our attention 
while passing over it. 

It matters not where we begin; so, for the 
benefit of the readers of the ‘ Spiritualist 
Magazine,” and of our Peckham correspondent, 
we will draw from the annals a few ‘“ facts" 
which may perhaps prove of service to them. 
In the year 1697 a young girl named Chris- 
tian Shaw was grievously tormented by a 
witch, and exhibited such strange symptoms 
that a commission of inquiry was instituted by 
the Privy Council. Dr. Brisbane, an eminent 
Glasgow physician, confessed that he was 
baffled by the case, which he had observed nar- 
rowly. ‘I am confident,” he says, ‘‘she had 
no human correspondent to subminister the 
straw, wool, cinders, hay, feathers, and such 
like trash to her, all which, upon several occa- 
sions, I have seen her pull out of her mouth in 
considerable quantities, sometimes after several 
fits, and sometimes after no fit at all.” ‘Then 
the devil appeared to her in several shapes, and 
her body underwent frightful contortions, and 
in spite of the Presbytery, who lent * all pos- 
sible spiritual help,” in spite of the doctor's 
medicines, and in. spite of the Privy Council, 
the poor girl got worse, and one evening 
she was ‘suddenly carried off with an 
unaccountable motion through the chamber 
and hall, down the long winding stair to the 
outer gate, laughing wildly, while her feet did 
not touch the ground, so far as anybody was 
able to discern. On the ensuing 
evening she was carried off in the same manner, 
and borne to the top of the house; thence, as 
she stated, by some men and women down to 


* Domestic Annals of Scotland from the Revolution to the 
Rebellion of 1745. By Robert Chambers. (W. and R. 
Chambers. ) 





the outer gate, where, as formerly, she was found 
Iving like one dead. . On a third 
occasion she moved in the same unaccountable 
manner down to the cellar, when the minister, 
trying to bring her up again, felt. as if some 
one were pulling her back out of his arms.” 
Of course, the reputed witches who had 
causedall this evil were brought totrial, and five 
of them were put to death—the only remedy 
known in those days for abnormal manifesta- 
tions. Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his comments on 
the celebrated ghost that disturbed the Wesley 
family, suggests the idea that while around us 
there ate beings of a high order, not cognisable 
by the senses, there may be orders, or species, 
of all grades, and some not more intelligent 
than apes or pigs. In reading of “ Jeffery’s” 
performances, ‘‘ one seems to catch,” he says, 
‘ta glimpse of a creature—half-intelligent, or 
idiotic—whose pranks are like those of one that, 
using a brief opportunity given it by chance, 
is going to the extent of its tether in freaks of 
bootless mischief.” ‘The hypothesis is amusing, 
perhaps plausible, yet it will scarcely solve the 
mystery which hangs about the Epworth par- 
sonage, or explain the equally well authenti- 
cated account of the ‘‘ Rerrick Spirit,” which 
is given by Mr. Chambers. Perhaps these two 
ghost stories are the best extant. There is 
much in them which we cannot attempt to 
unravel, but we know at least from the ridi- 
culous antics these ghosts performed, that they 
could have had ‘no. religious. mission to fulfil, 
any more than their parlour-loving descendants 
who inspire the legs of our tables for the benefit 
of small tea parties. The Rerrick spirit proved 
extremely mischievous and inconvenient ; and 
in spite of the public prayers of the ministers, 
au investigation on the part of the magistrates, 
and a solemn fast in the parish, the spirit 
could not be exorcised until it suited his own 
convenience to depart. The ghost commenced 
his frolic in Andrew Mackie’s farm-house, by 


letting his cattle loose in the byre ; then he tied | 


one of them with a hair-tether to the roof- 
beam, ‘‘so strait that its feet were lifted off the 
ground ;” then he pelted stones at every one in 
the house, and when the family was at prayers 
‘* the stone-throwing was worst.” Mr. ‘Telfair, 
the minister, relates that he was struck several 


times very sharply with a great staff, so that | _ 


those who were present heard the noise of the 
strokes; and once, while at prayer, he felt 
something pressing on his arm, and looking 
up, he perceived “‘ a little white hand and arm, 
from the elbow down, but presently it 
evanished.” 

The apparition of hands and arms is, we are 
told, familiar to the spiritualists of our day, 
and they perhaps will not be surprised to learn 
that the good minister also testifies that he saw 
‘the door-bar and other things go through the 
house, as if a person had been carrying them 
in his hand, yet nothing seen doing it.” Then 
after a variety of extraordinary occurrences— 
among which we may mention that the ghost 
set the house on fire two or three times, lifted 
them up from the ground, broke holes through 
the timber of the roof, pulled down the end of 
the house, so that the family ‘‘ was forced to 
spend the night in the barn,” and afterwards 
‘“‘did grip severals who were in the house 
by the middle of the body, by the arms, 
and other parts of their bodies, so 
strait that some said, for five days thereafter 
they thought they felt those grips’—the 
spirit gave Mackie notice of his intention to 
quit, and disappeared accordingly. 

Another curious story brings us near to our 
own times, relating as it does to the uncle of 
the present Lord Torphichen. In January, 
1720, the Hon. Patrick Sandilands was said 





to be bewitched. He was thrown unaccount- 
ably about the room, he “fell down in trances, 
from which no horse-whipping could rouse 
him,” candles went out in his presence ; and 
once he was “ lifted in the air, but was catched 
or 0 heels and coattails, and brought 

At length an old women confessed that she 
had bewitched the boy, and that she ‘‘ had once 
given the devil the body of a dead child of her 
own to make a roast of.” After a while the 
boy recovered, went to sea, became the com- 
mander of an East Indiaman, and ultimately 
perished in a storm. 

From these illustrations of the supernatural, 
and of Scotch superstition many years ago, we 
pass, not altogether unnaturally, to one or two 
instances of Scottish bigotry and intolerance 
which are cited by Mr. Chambers. 

However much we may sympathise with the 
sufferings of the Covenanters for conscience’ 
sake, we cannot forget that no sooner did they 
obtain power than they also abused it. In this 
respect they resemble the pilgrim fathers, who 
left their country in order that they might be 
at liberty to worship God according to the 
dictates of their consciences, and immediately 
denied that liberty to others. ‘The following 
passage illustrative of this subject is extremely 
noteworthy. Mr. Chambers says :— 

“The ill-reputed governments of the last two 
reigns put down unlicensed worship among the 
Presbyterians, on the ground that the conventicles 
were schools of disaffection. The present govern- 
ment acted upon precisely the same principle, in 
crushing attempts at the establishment of Episcopal 
meeting-houses. The Commission of,the General 
Assembly at this time represented to the Privy 
Council that the parishes of Eyemouth, Ayton, and 
Coldingham were ‘very much distu by the 
setting up of Episcopal meeting-houses, where 
the people are withdrawn from their duty to his 
majesty, and all good order of the church violat.’ 
On the petition of the presbytery of Chirnside, 
backed by the Assembly Commission, the Privy 
Council ordained that the sheriff shut up all these 
meeting-houses, and recommended the Lord Advocate 
to ‘prosecute the pretended ministers preaching at 
the said meeting-houses, not qualified according to 
law, and thereby not having the protection of the 
government.” 

The Cameronians, who were wont to term 
themselves ‘‘the anti-Popish, anti-Prelatic, 
anti-Erastian, anti-Sectarian, true Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland,” were accustomed when- 

ever any political movement was going on in 
| the ecuntry, to utter their testimony on the 
| occasion. ‘hey did this at the Union, which 
| they termed ‘‘ God-provoking and soul-de- 
| stroying ;” they did it on the publication of the 
act of toleration, when several meetings were 
held to renew the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant. One of these gatherings is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“Tt was at a place called Auchensaugh, on the 
top of a broad mountain behind the village of 
Douglas, that the meeting was held for this purpose. 
The transaction occupied several days. On the first, 
there was a prayer for a proper frame of spirit, 
followed by a sermon, as this was again by an 
engagement to duties, amongst weich the uprooting 
of all opinions different from their own was t 
most conspicuous. The le were dismissed with 
an exhortation from Mr. lan upon their 
‘unconcerned carriage and behaviour’ On the 
second day, it was reckoned that about 1700 were 
present, including, however, many onlookers brought 
by curiosity. There was now read an acknowledg- 
ment of sins, and the people were invited to clear 
their consciences by declaring any of which they had 
been guilty. One confessed having made a rash 
oath ; another that he had attended the Established 
Church ; several that they had been married by the 
Erastian clergy. One, hearing of the sinfulness of 
tests and oaths, rather unluckily confessed his having 
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sworn the Covenant, at mes A number had | mining-engineer, being on a visit to Mr. Colin 
to deplore their having pwned William and Mary as Dunlop, at the Clyde Ironworks, near Glasgow, 
their lawful sovereigns. Mr. Macmillan seems to found among the servants of the house an old 
have been a little perplexed by the innocent nature working-man, commonly called Moss Nook, who 
of their sins. After all this was at an end, the | seemed to be on easy terms with his master. One 


Solemn League was read and sworn to, article by day, Mr. Bald heard the following conversation take 


article, with uplifted hands. A day of interval being 
allowed, there was a third of devotion. On the 
fourth, a Sunday, there was an administration of the 
communion, which must have been a striking sight, 
as eight tables were set out upon the moor, each 
capable of accommodating sixty persons. ‘It wasa 
bie’ extraordinary rain the whole time of the 
action.’” 

The change that has passed over Scotland 
during the last hundred and fifty years, is 
vividly illustrated in these ‘‘ Domestic Annals.” 
Two or three instances will suffice. When 
King William died, it took three days and a 
half for the news to reach the Scottish capital. 
The sentry travelled on horseback, for the 
roads were too rough to allow the use of 
coaches. During the greater part of the 
+ gate eae century, and within the recollection 
of persons still living, “the boys attending 
the parish and burghal schools were encouraged 
to bring cocks to school at Fasten’s E’en 
(Shrove-tide), and devote an entire day to 
this barbarising sport. The slain birds and 
Fugies (so the craven birds were called) became 
the property of the schoolmaster.” As a con- 
trast to this picture, take the following :— 

“Down to 1730, all respectable persons in Scot- 
land, with but the slightest exceptions, maintained 
a strictly evangelical creed, went regularly to church, 
and kept up daily family-worship. Nay, it had 
become a custom that every house should contain 
a small closet built on purpose, to which the head 
of the family could retire at stated times for his 
personal or private devotions, which were usually of 
a protracted kind, and often accompanied by great 
Motions and groanings, expressive of an intense 
sense of human worthlessness without the divine 
favour. On Sunday, the whole family, having first 
gathered for prayers in the parlour, proceeded at 
ten to church, At 2 pe ape twelve, they came home 
for a light dinner of cold viands (none being cook 
on this sacred day), to return at two for an afternoon 
service of about two hours. The remainder of the 
day was devoted to private devotions, catechising of 
children, and the reading of pious books, excepting 
a space of time set aside for supper, which in many 
families was a comfortable meal, and an occasion, 
the only one during the day, when a little cheerful 
conversation was indulged in. Invariably, the day 
was closed with a repetition of family prayers.” 

One of the great difficulties of our time was 
solved in those days in a very summary 
fashion. Foreigners, we are told, were accus- 
tomed to come to Scotland with ships and to 
carry away multitudes of people to their plan- 
tations ; and after a proclamation had been 
issued against this, we read of instances in 
which suspected criminals were allowed to be 
thus removed before they had been brought up 
for trial :— 

“In November, 1704, Captain William Hutcheson, 
of the province of Maryland, petitioned the Privy 
Council for liberty to t: rt to his country six 
young pickpockets and twenty-two degraded women, 
then in the correction-house of Edinburgh, who 
all ‘of their own choice and consent’ agreed to go 
along with him;.and the request was agreed 
under no other restriction than that ~he was not 
carry away any other persons, and should ‘aliment’ 
those whom he was to take away until they should 
leave the country. 

“Nearly about the same time, John Russell, 
merchant in Edinburgh, was allowed to carry off 
twenty persons, chiefly women, from the jails of the 
city, to the plantations.” 

_ Mr. Chambers informs us that he has him- 
self seen native inhabitants ‘of Scotland who 
had been slaves in their youth, and he relates 
the following curious anecdote :— 

_ “ About the year 1820, Mr. Robert Bald of Alloa, 


2 


| place between Mr. Dunlop and this veteran :— 


“* Moss Nook, you don’t appear, from your style 
| of speaking, to be of this part of the country. 
| Where did you originally come from ?’ 
| Oh, sir,’ answered Moss Nook, ‘do you not know 
| that your father brought me here long ago from 
| Mr. M‘Nair’s of the Green (a place some miles off, 

on the other side of the river)? Your father used to 
| have merry-meetings with Mr. M‘Nair, and one 

day he saw me, and took a liking to me. At the 

same time, Mr. M‘Nair had taken a fancy to a very 
nice pony belonging to your father ; so they agreed 
| on the subject, and [ was niffered away for the pony. 
| That’s the way I came here.’ 

“The man had, in short, been a slave, and was 
exchanged fora pony. To Mr. Bald’s perception, 
| he had not the least idea that there was anything 


| 


| singular or calling for remark in the manner of his 


leaving the Green.” 
Here, though with reluctance, we must close 
| Mr. Chambers’s entertaining volume. As a 

work of reference it will prove invaluable, and 
| no student of Scottish history can afford to 
| pass it by unheeded. 





ESSAYS ON ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS.* 


ArcumoLGy is a study which has always 
proved attractive to the most highly gifted, if 
not to the most vigorous minds. It is one 
likewise which manifests itself most in that 
stage of a nation’s life when civilisa- 
| tion, at its highest point, appears to risk 
| degenerating into the luxury and effeminacy 
| which are supposed to preface its décline. 
| The archeological treasures of our own land 
are neither few in number nor inconsiderable 
|in importance; but though they have long 
| afforded matter for speculation to local anti- 
| quaries, yet anything approaching to a care- 
| ful examination into them has never been 
| witnessed until within the present century. 
| It is true that within these islands we have 
none of those splendid relics of Roman wealth 
| and genius which are to be found upon the 
_ continent of Europe; none of those glorious 
| amphitheatres, temples, or aqueducts, whose 
| ruins, still imposing, attract the traveller’steye 
in the sunny plains of Italy. Still less have 
| we disentombed a city of the past from its re- 
| Pose of centuries, and found beneath our gaze 
the life of bygone ages, so fresh, so real, that 
| but little effort of the imagination is necessary 
to people once more its deserted streets and 
| mansions with the busy throng whose every- 
| day life was so strangely arrested, and its re- 
| cord so miraculously preserved to us. True, 
we have none of these; yet very numerous and 
| very interesting monuments of our past his- 
tory remain to us, in the shape of the Celtic, 
| Roman, and Saxon relics which are now 
|} found to throw much light upon the former 
essors of our soil. 

| The great disadvantage under which the 
| laboured, has, we believe, mainly arisen from 
| the mistaken zeal of those writers who have 
professed to explain their nature. Perha 
there is no study under the sun more fruitful 
of ingenious theory or chimerical surmise than 
this; and as one writer after another has 
proved the untenability of one proposition 


to | Study of our archeological treasures has 








* Besays on Archwological Subjects, and on Various Ques- 
tions Connected with the History of Art, Science, and Litera- 
tore in the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
M.R.S.S., &c., Corresponding Member of the Imperial Insti- 
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only to supplant it by another if possible less 
worthy of credit, the general faith in the solid 
gain to historical knowledge to be derived 
from the conscientious investigation of these 
interesting memorials has been shaken; and 
a popular belief has not unnaturally risen, that 
the pursuits of English antiquaries were value- 
less to an extent equalled only by their dryness. 

We should say there is no man living more 
fitted to prove the real light which is thrown 
upon our past history by the careful investi- 
gation of the antiquarian relics we possess, than 
is the author of the volumes before us. En- 
dowed naturally with an intellect equally 
subtle and profound, which extraordinary 
powers of application have enriched by an 
erudition as exact as it is varied, he has devoted 
no inconsiderable portion of a life which, im- 
mensely productive as it has been, we are 
thankful to know is yet not long, to the study 
of the early history and antiquities of this 
kingdom. Such being our estimate of Mr. 
Wright—and that it is not overdrawn, the 
tumber of his works and their undisputed 
authority justifies us in beli¢ving—we hail 
with pleasure any new work from his pen, 
resting convinced that there will be some gain 
to our knowledge of our past history, at 
present neither too extensive nor too accurate. 

The two, volumes at present under notice 
consist chiefly of reprints of papers which 
have been read before the various learned 
societies of this kingdom, and only, therefore, 
present in a collected and convenient form 
what has for the most part already appeared 
in the less accessible proceedings these 
bodies ; and while with some Only of them we 
were already acquainted, we can trace tae 
almost all the course of study with which the 
recent important works edited or written by 
their author has familarised us. 


Among the latest contributions to English 
archeology thus recalled, we: may place most 
protiinently the discovery of the ancient 
Roman city of Uriconium, which is still being 
excavated at Wroxeter, in the pleasant valley 
of the Severn, and beneath the shadow of the 
Wrekin. A few allusions also occur to the 
interesting volume of political “0 2 recently 
published by Mr. Wright, under the superin- 
tendence of the Master of the Rolls, of which 
work, a second volume is, we believe, shortly 
due; and while alluding to this interesting 
work, we may be pardoned; for expressing a 
wish that a similar judicious selection had been 
made by that eminent functionary in other 
instances, as we could point to cases where 
works of national importance are trusted to 
hands of such singular incapacity as leads us 
to wonder on what strange principle the choice 
of editors has been made. We allude to this 
the more readily, as we find already an attempt 
to raise to the dignity of an act of religious 
persecution the fact of the Master of the Rolls 
having for once, under the pressure of frequent 
and urgent representations, withdrawn an ap- 
pointment by which records of gravest import- 
ance were committed to the charge of one 
whose extreme incompetence has been so com- 
pletely, though unintentionally self-avowed, as 
we should have thought would have silenced 
the mouths of all whose knowledge of the facts 
of the case entitled them to express an opinion 
upon the transaction. 

A considerable portion of the two volumes 
under notice is occupied by a description of the 
various tumuli, or barrows, as they are gener- 
ally called, which have been opened in this 
country during the last few years, in many 
instances under, the personal inspection of the 
author. The number of the tumuli which 


have been thus excavated is very considerable, 
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and the value of the illustrations of our ancient 
history they afford us is undeniable. Perhaps 
the most interesting of the papers on the 
subject of our antiquities will be found to be 
that on the Anglo-Saxon antiquities composing 
the celebrated Faussett collection, now the 
perty of the public-spirited Mr. Mayer of 
iverpool, who, after the refusal of the Britisa 
government to purchase them, bought them, 
in order to prevent their entire dispersion, and 
added them to his collection. To Mr. Mayer 
also the author worthily dedicates these two 
volumes, in terms whose propriety those who 
have known that gentleman, and the generosity 
with which access is granted to his priceless 
collections of antiquities, manuscripts, Xc., 
illustrative of literature and art, will fully 
endorse. 

Apart from those articles which treat on 
subjects more exclusively antiquarian, there are 
several essays whose interest is of a more 
general character. Such are those on the 
origin of rhymes in medizval poetry, on the 
history of the drama in the middle ages, on 
the literature of the troubadours, the satirical 
literature of the middle ages, and other 
kindred subjects. The essay in the first volume, 
entitled, ‘*On Saints’ Lives and Miracles,” 
originally contributed to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,” is so complete and searching a refuta- 
tion of the possible authenticity of these 
monstrous legends. that we should think its 
perusal would carry conviction to the mind of 
the firmest believer in. their myriad absurdities, 
unless, indeed, he chanced to be an English 
convert. 

Dealing, as these essays do, with subjects on 
which exact information is of course impossible, 
and where historical conclusions are of necessity 
to a great extent conjectural, it would be sur- 
prising if some of the author’s assertions did 
not meet with opposition. In some instances 
this has been the case, and one—not the least in- 
teresting article in the volumes—isa reply to the 
strictures of the Rev. W. Basil Jones, delivered 
at a meeting of the Cambrian Archeological As- 
sociation, upon a former paper by Mr. Wright, 
entitled, ‘‘ On the Ethnology of South Britain 
at the Period of the Extinction of the Roman 
Government in the Island.” In this paper it 
was endeavoured to be shown that probabilities 
were strongly adverse to the belief so generally 
disseminated, that the present population of 
Wales consisted of the descendants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Britain, who had 
sought refuge in these mountains from the 
attacks of the conquering Saxons ; in fact, in 
Mr. Wright's own words, “that the popular 
story that the people who resisted the Saxons 
was the ancient Celtic population of the island, 
and that it retired before the conquerors until 
it found a last refuge in Wales, is a mere 
fiction.” A theory so iconoclastic as this must 
appear in the eyes of the Welsh antiquaries, 
naturally provoked some discussions ; but we 
think that to unbiased observers it will appear 
that the Cambrians got the worst of the 
dispute. Still more conclusive appear to us 
the reasons advanced against the genuineness 
of the bardie poetry of Wales, so cherished 
among the inhabitanta of that principality, and 
for which is claimed an antiquity as remote as 
the sixth century. It is obviously beyond the 
limits of a notice like the present to attempt 
to give the arguments which are s0 sic- 
cessfully used by the author to disprove 
the authenticity of these poems, and we doubt 
not that all who are interested in this subject 
will soon have these volumes in their hands. 
With the essay on the history of the English 
language we were before acquainted. ‘This 
short but valuable contribution to English 





philology appears to us to take much safer 
ground than has been adopted in the pleasing 
little volume of an eminent writer, whose 
ingenious theory and agreeable style have done 
so much to popularise this important study. 
This interesting work is illustrated by explana- 
tory engravings, maps, &c., and is written in 
a style of nervous English which in itself is 
no mean attraction. 





EDUCATION IN OXFORD.* 


Mr. Rocers, in a manly and modest preface, 
proposes to himself the following objects: to 
give a popular account of the laws, customs, 
endowments, and system of the University of 
Oxford; to trace especially the working of 
the act of 1854, and the domestic legislation 
of 1850, and to suggest modifications in the 
existing management of the university, its 
extension, utilisation, and social influences. 
Obviously, the first falls very far short of 
the two latter in importance, and it is not easy 
to see that it much is wanted, considering what 
a copious and conscientious calendar is yearly 
issued under the auspices of the university. 
However, of this question Mr. Rogers is him- 
self the best judge, and he may be influenced 
by motives inscrutable to the critic’s ken. 
Perhaps he hopes by a treatment all his own 
to give a new flavour and delicacy to very 
stale material, just as M. Soyer could make 
turtle soup out of nettle-tops. Perhaps he 
feels that he has a very bitter pill for the 
parents and guardians of British youth to 
swallow, and in the humane spirit of the age 
carefully covers it up in an unusually large 
envelope of jam. We rather incline to the 
latter hypothesis. Mr. Rogers is a bold man, 
and this is an outspoken age, but still it 
requires very delicate manipulation ‘to make 
those who cherish the associations of their under- 
graduate days—and whoare, many of themabout 
to live them over again in their sons—swallow 
such an announcement as that ‘Oxford is 
crippled by the selfishness, the ignorance, the 
timidity, the obstinacy, of a domestic 
monopoly ;” and again, ‘‘that there cannot be 
conceived a more suicidal and mischievous 
monopoly than that of the college tutors.” 


J 


Not a very pleasant morsel this for the parental |- 


palate, but yet it is sweeter than Hymettian 
honey, when compared with the pro 
antidote. We have spoken of a bitter pill, but 
the metaphor is altogether inadequate. The 
collegiate system is an abnormal excrescence 
which calls for the knife. In its relation to 
the university proper—the university of the 
golden age—it much resembles the wen 
facetiously mentioned by a political orator the 
other day, which grew to such dimensions as 
at last to lay claim to the title and functions 
of the head on which it had taken root. 
Those of our readers who are content 
to merge causes in effects, and do not trouble 
themselves with the ‘‘ rudimentary organs” of 
Mr. Darwin, may be surprised to hear that the 
present collegiate system is a nefarious usurpa- 
tion of the privileges formerly vested in the 
university as a corporate body. Before the 
days of Laud, an academical education could 
be obtained without residence at any particular 
hall or college, but the Archbishop procured an 
act by which such residence was rendered com- 
pulsory, and as a natural consequence the 
houses thus protected gradually drew to them- 
selves the rights previously vested in the 
university, which rights they exercised in the 
persons of their principals or heads. . Strange 
* Education in Oxford; its Methods, its Aids, and its 


Rewards. By J. E. T. Rogers, M.A. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 





to say, this monopoly after a time languished, 
but very early in the present century, or 
thereabouts, it was revived, and some thirty 
years ago was exposed in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” by Sir William Hamilton, with all 
his marvellous power and audacity. Mr. 
Rogers is anxious to push Hamilton's theory 
to its logical and legal development, and return 
to the untutored simplicity of the pre-Laudian 
age. It would of course altogether exceed 
our limits to enter into a full and independent 
discussion of the expediency of such a measure; 
nor, indeed, are we concerned with anything 
but Mr. Rogers’s treatment of it. Suffice it to 
say, that a more sweeping revolution than that 
which such a measure would bring about it is 
barely possible to conceive. Our readers will 
therefore find it difficult to believe that while 
the author devotes page after page to chronicling 
the small-beer of academical routine, and 
breathing into the ‘‘ Oxford Calendar” the 
graceful vigour of his logic, this momentous 
change is quietly disposed of in a dozen lines. 
No attempt whatever is made to provedirectly 
its advisability, or to trace its probable conse- 
quences. Yet, if Mr. Rogers believes that 
college education is a bad article at a high 
price, and therefore, by all the laws which 
regulate exchange, must crumble at the touch 
of free trade—let an unlimited number of 
students be invited from all quarters to rea 
the benefits of a professional education whic 
‘should be gratuitous, or nearly so ;” let them 
be allowed to practise economy as rigidly as 
the Caledonian consumers of “‘ porridge and 

-brose ;” let an education which is now 
estimated at somewhere about £1000 cost a 
tithe of that sum,—and whatis to become, we 
should like to know, of the bricks, tutors, 
provost, bursar, and kitchen which now con- 
stitute a college. 

We are not, be it observed, deprecating this 
stupendous revolution—indeed, we have not 
enough powder or paper to face it—but only 
Mr. Negus stupendous treatment, or rather 
non-treatment, of such a subject. We re- 
member to have heard of a (would-be) prize- 
poem on Belshazzar’s feast, in which the poet 
tells us, 


“The prophet casually remarked in passing, 
‘Twas ‘Mene-Mene Tekel and Upharsin.’”" 


He evidently intended that the contrast be- 
tween the undaunted demeanour of the prophet 
and the terror of the guilty crew should be 
thrown into bold relief. The conception, 
though it suffered slightly in the execution, 
was in itself worthy of a great poet, and 
though it may be questioned whether such 
language is’ exactly appropriate when applied 
to Daniel, it is without doubt very happily 
descriptive of a minor prophet. ‘There issome- 
thing truly sublime—so sublime, indeed, that 
it comes proverbially close to the ludicrous— 
to find a modern and minor prophet quietly 
discussing the social and unsocial tendencies of 
tutorial and undergraduate life—its ‘“ cram- 
ming” (mental, we mean, not physical), its 
cricketing, its (exeerable) ‘* wines,” and fault- 
less costume ; in fact, all the small ambition 
and petty aims of what is emphatically called 
“« Oxford life,” and then suddenly to find our- 
selves face to face with the dread decision, that, 
weighed in the balances, Oxford is found 
wanting, and that her kingdom is to be taken 
away. Mr. Rogers's book is like Moore’s royal 
breakfast, 
“The table strewed with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the ‘ Morning Post,’” 

It is said that Cromwell, after signing 
Charles's death-warrant, playfully inked a 
friend’s face with the pen. Mr. Rogers is still 
more inhuman, for he blackens his victims. 
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The college tutors thwart his. great scheme for 
the regeneration of Oxford, and so cause must 
be shown why they should not be visited with 
the extreme sentence of the law. It is not 
here our province to protect them; nor, indeed, 
is it altogether our inclination. We believe 
that as a body they are in some respects noto- 
riously incom t, and we should very much 
like to see their pretensions submitted to a 
searching and dispassionate investigation. No 
sincere lover of Oxford can object to see her 
abuses exposed to an assault sufficiently power- 
ful to shame her wise men into reform, and her 
bigots ‘into silence. Such an assault was Sir 
William Hamilton's, and it did incalculable 
good, for it was at once bold, incontrovertible, 
and exhaustive. Mr. Rogers is bold enough, 
and deserves the highest possible commenda- 
tion for the courageous yet courteous candour 
with which he assails a body of men among 
whom he must number several private friends. 
But his attack is rambling, inconclusive, and 
often ludicrously inconsistent. This is the 
more strange, for Mr. Rogers, as we have said, 
does not attempt any direct advocacy of his 
scheme. He does indeed constantly recur to 
the somewhat bald and vague assertion that 
education’ at Oxford should be “ national,” but 
this assertion is no argument, and in fact begs 
the question.’ A national education is either 
ah éducation bestowed on every member of the 
vation, Or on as many members as may be 
thought ‘advisable for the public weal. Mr. 
Rogers, of course, does not use the word in the | 
first sense, and has no right to assume an 
arbitfary limit for the second. If the necessity 
of stopping short somewhere of an universal | 
education be once admitted, the proper limit | 
is matter for demonstration, not pry cx gene 








The author's proof can therefore only be 
considered ‘indirect. He appears to think 
that if he can prove that Archbishop Laud | 
betrayed the nation into an illegal or un- | 
worthy alliance, Parliament has only to grant | 
a divorce, and the nation will at once return | 
to her old professional love. 


Vague charges of “ignorance,” “ selfish- | 
ness,” ** timidity,” ‘‘ obstinacy,” and such like, 
may fairly be met by an equally vague | 
and liberal bestowal on the accused of their | 
opposites—*‘ disinterestedness,” ‘‘ knowledge,” | 
**courage,” an ‘‘resolution.” But Mr. Rogers | 
is not an anonymous reviewer, but a gentleman | 
with a very high university reputation, and | 
therefore it may perhaps be as well to give | 
our readers some slight notion of the real 
valuc of the assertions which carry the weight 
of so much experience and authority. Take, 
for instance, the following passage :— 

Dino ard not a gage one what fe 
not apparent to an myself or to a few, yo 
thy readers who ane) to peruse the articles 
contributed some ago by Sir W. Hamilton to 
the ‘ Edinburgh iew,’ will see the case stated 
far more strongly than I have stated it; and any 
one who takes occasion to question the first half- 
— —" —— whom he —_ will find 

w ami reprehended not passed 
away, but is just as characteristic as ever.” 

The appeal to the Oxford graduates may be 
safely left to the common sense of the country 
gentlemen whom the book proposes to en- 
ighten ; but the uninitiated may not know, 

it Mr. Rogers very well knows, that in the 
last ten years immense alterations have taken 
place in the ‘bestowal of fellowships and 
tutorships, and that, therefore, an appeal to 
articles written 30 years ago is neither 
pertinent nor fair. 

A writer who undertakes to prove the 
inefficiency of the Oxford tutors has to deal 





in limine with the awkward fact, that of 15 | 


mathematical tutors, 13 are “ first-class” men, 
and so are rather more than two-thirds of the 
classical staff. Considering that an immense 
majority of students never contemplate any- 
thing more than a ‘‘common pass,” and also 
that very able men frequently fall short of 
the highest honours (let any squire who is so 
fortunate as to possess an Oxford Calendar look 
out the Oriel Fellows), we venture to assert 
that this is a very respectahle average. Mr. 
Rogers is not insensible to the-difficulty, and 
meets it by the profound reflection that ‘‘ any- 
body can see what academical honours a college 
tutor has acquired, but no one can estimate 
what are the capacities which he esses of 
imparting the knowledge he has,” &c., &c. It 
is painful to see a man of intellect resort to so 
shallow a subterfuge. How Mr. Rogers would 
sneer if a college tutor were to treat him to 
any such twaddling commonplace! ‘I know 
Mr. Rogers has intellect, zeal, and experience ; 
but still intellect may be warped by prejudice, 
zeal misdirected, and experience abused.” Of 
course a ‘first-class’ man may be incapacitated 
for teaching by the absence of certain social, 

hysical, or mental endowments, just as ability 
ias often led, and often regain will lead, its 
possessor astray. But what is the use of 
uttering such oracular truisms, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Rogers is not content with a purely intel- 
lectual test. Does he propose that all candi- 
dates for tutorships shouldeat cherry -pie before 
a Chesterfield committee appointed by All 
Souls, and take a horse over a leaping-bar? 
On the contrary, he expressly deprecates the 
‘told fashion” according to which ‘“ petty 
caprices, social affectations, &c., had far more 
to do with the disposal of fellowships than 
intellectual or mali weit.” Yet, as an in- 
tellectual test, no one can set a higher value 
than Mr. Rogerson a ‘first-class,” which he holds 
to “denote years of laborious study and extra- 
ordinary fowers of mind.” It is not exactly 
calculated to lessen the self-complacency of the 
tutorial mind, to see an assailant, elsewhere 
manly and logizal enough, driven (of course, 
by tutorial impeccability) to astyle of reason- 


_ing at once so inconsistent and so puerile. We 


wish this were a solitary instance of the 
author's inconsistency. We find him in one 

describing the domestic control of the 
collegiate system as metaphorical, unreal, and 
nugatory ; and in another assigning, as one of 
the reasons why paterfamilias should not send 
his son to a hall, that ‘the tutors reside at a 
distance.” 

We are elsewhere told that ‘ gambling and 
drinking may go on within a college to a far 

ter extent, for a far longer time, and with 
‘ar more ruinous effects, than they could with- 
out a college.” Is the vicinity of a tutor’s 
room a positive inducement to additional riot- 
ing? or do gambling and drinking require a 
larger number of men than are now frequently 
to be found under one extramural roof? The 
presence of a large number is a sure check upon 
the worst forms of gambling, and we might 
almost add, drinking; for there are always 
enough sober men to break up che party by 
carrying the very riotous to bed. Besides, 
were Mr. Rogers’s scheme introduced, and 
students to flock in large numbers to Oxford, 
how could the city hold them, unless they 
grouped into buildings which would speedily 
become small colleges, on the very model of 
the hall against which Mr. Rogers warns 
palerfamilias? 

Mr. Rogers allows that some tutors do their 
duty, and’ even act voluntarily as private 
tutors to.their undergraduates, but “ in default 
of ordinary human motives—those, namely, in 
which the services rendered are repaid by a 
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unia uivalent—it is not over trust- 
orthy.” bho Mr. Rogers says that it 
is ‘no small pleasure to watch’ the gradual 
progress of an educated intelligence, to mark 
the steps,” &c. Mr. Ro, is himself an 
eminent private tutor, and therefore speaks 
from experience. Are these “‘ ordinary human 
motives,” or is Mr. Rogers an extraordinary 
man? Besides, even if the college tutor is 
too grovelling to be psychological, it is 
just possible that he may chance to be con- 
scientious. 


But we are wearied of discussing any further 
Mr. Rogers's inconsistency. It is but fair to 
him to state that he is never so weak as when 
he is vituperative. Any one who wishes to 
see in how masterly a manner and in what a 
liberal spirit he can treat a subject, has only to 
turn to his account of the * Middle-Class 
Examinations,” and the ‘Prospects of Non-con- 
formists at Oxford.” The fact is, that he has 
not done himself justice. The editing of a 
calendar, with copious and disconnected notes, 
is a task which might be equally well, perhaps 
better, performed by a very inferior man. Let 
him plume his pinions for a higher flight. It 
would be a task well worthy of his powers, to 
grapple fairly and fully with the great 
question he has already touched in a manner 
so ludicrously superficial: we mean the 
question whether it be advisable, for the 
interests of education in England, that, Oxford 
and Cambridge should lose the peculiar features 
which now separate them so widely from such 
universities as those of Bonn and Edinburgh 2 

Mr. Rogers is well fitted for the task. -He 
writes like a man of the world, and not merely 
like a student of the cloister. He has ability, 
courage, and zeal, and above all, is free from 
that rabid patriotism which makes so.many 
Oxford men, sane on all other points, reason, 
where Oxford is concerned, like monomaniacs. 
We shall be glad to meet him again on higher 
ground, and promise our best to bestow on the 
new-born offspring of his brain a more philo- 
sophical treatment than he has accorded to a 
very old and stubborn fact. 





RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON.* 
TueEse ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson” are 
the glorification of respectable comfort. 
Though in the form of detached essays, con- 
cerning a wide variety of topics, apparently 
little connected with each other, they in reality 
are a deliberate expression of a theory of life. 
Somebody has said of them that they are 
sermons played to polka time. ‘They are moze 
than sermons, however ; they almost constitute 
a gospel ; they lay down broad principles of 
conduct, and they are full of apposite illustra- 
tions. The author may claim no higher title 
for his essays than literary nugz, airily thrown 
off in the intervals of relaxation from his 
clerical duties ; but whatever may have been 
his intention in composing them, and by 
whatever standard he would have them mea- 
sured, we cannot entertain any doubt as to the 
practical result, and as to the test to which 
the honest critic is forced to subject them. 
These essays, in this respect unlike those of 
Elia, or Addison, or Steele, are thoroughly 
pervaded by a harmonious and consistent 
spirit. Their tone is unvarying, and their 
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teaching uniform. Life is a field for the 
development. of comfort, and the whole 
duty of man is to combine comfort with re- 
spectability. Failure is either being uncom- 
fortable, or disreputable. The poor curate in 
a bleak district, with his worn-spirited wife 
and his thinly clad, meagrely fed, and ill- 
educated children, is so far a failure. He may 
be doing his duty in his position, with all his 
mind and all his strength; his soul may be 
tilled with a contented enthusiasm, and he 
may be the means of diffusing peace and 
hope amongst hundreds or thousands of fellow - 
beings, yet ‘‘the world will recognise lot his as a 
failure.” Success is illustrated by the neat 
parsonage, the trimly kept churchyard, the 
pretty garden, the snug dining-room, the 
sleek horse, and the gig of respectability. 
The author is the apostle of gigmanity, and 
would, no doubt, endorse the immortal inter- 
pretation of respectability given in Thurtell’s 
trial. Again, Work is a thing in itself utterly 
hateful, and anybody who says that he likes 
work for its own sake is.a liar, or a prig, or a 
blockhead. It is the curse ordained of old, 
and as a curse we must submit to it. The 
chief reason why we work is that the curious 
phenomenon known as conscience only permits 
us to enjoy comfort as conditional upon work. 
As soon as we have done the modicum of it 
required by our position, then the real business 
of life begins, and we seek comfort. Mr. Boyd's 


ideal ‘of happiness is only a little higher than 
that of the Yorkshire bumpkin. The one 
could i no sublimer or more godlike 
existence than an eternal swinging on a gate 


and ¢ating fat bacon, The other loves nothing 
more.than to leamver a moss-grown bridge, 
on # summer morning, and watch the dancing 
shadows and sparkling waves of the stream 
beneath. 


A great portion of our time is to be spent in 
dodging the Worries of life, and seeking a com- 
fortable repose of spirit. A great portion of 
our attention is to be given to avoiding the 
natural tendency of imankdud to rush either on 
to the rocks of Scylla, or into the whirling tide 
of Charybdis, cot to maintaining Ourselves in 
a sort of harmless mediocrity, Anythin 
eccentric, even though the accompaniment o 

ius, and anything extraordinary, even 
ough on the side of virtue, can barely be 
tolerated even for the sake of genius or virtue. 
Does not the world abound with pretty 
scenery, and summer weather? Why should 
we not bask im the sun and forget that 
there are bleak, dismal spots on earth, and that 
sometimes ‘the sky is wintry ? 
_ This modified Epi ism is the sum and 
substance of Mr. Boyd's teaching. Before 
proceeding any further, let us do full justice 
to the rare and inimitable beauty of his 
style. For delightful reading im more 
a eer ath we know little that can 
with these essays. Their style 
pater for a ocialiiaition of the ar 
extreme brilliancy and point in illustration, 
with the most charming calmness of thought 
and diction. In this especial particular the 
author unquestionably Mr. Arthur 
Helps, a writer to whom, in many points, he 
bears a strong resemblance. Mr. Boyd has a 


mixture of heartiness and tranquillity which | 


the other seldom’ displays; and though we 
believe he would be the last person to admit 
such a comparison, we find in the ‘ Recrea- 
tions” an originality more vivid and more 
forcible than is anywhere to be found in “* The 
Companions of My Solitude,” or “ Friends in 


Council.” ‘The essays are.all distinguished by | 


a og tone, both in approbation and censure 
which is possibly their most attractive attri- 


bute. Im case you differ with a man, it is 
refreshing. to find him speaking of you as 
necessarily either a liar, or a prig, or a sense- 
less blockhead, or thirsting to inflict corporal 
punishment, or to kick you out of his house. 

But the more we admire the brilliant style of 
the ‘‘ Recreations,” the more are we constrained 
to protest against their teaching. As we have 
said, the teaching may be aad probably is 
more direct than the teacher intended, but so 
itis. We take the fact as we find it. Mr. 
Boyd strives to touch the foibles. which 
spring out of man’s character, rather than 
to reach the inner sources which form. the 
character itself. He treats constitutional 
disorders by local remedies. He takes his 
stand upon a low groun', and the reader feels, 
in the case of most of these essays, that their 
tendency is to weaken his strength of purpose, 
to lower his standard of attainable excellence, 
and to instil a subtle but most active element 
of selfishness. We do not deny that the author 
is urgent for every man to do the portion 
of regular work which his position 
in the world demands, but the general 
motives which he would implant are, speaking 
generally, of a most inferior kind. Of course 
we have no right to find fault with Mr. Boyd 
because he dovs not write like Carlyle on the 
one hand, nor Mill on the other. It is not 
given to every man to be able to inspire his 
readers with a burning desire to live a just and 
complete life, to fill them with an appreciation 
of the splendour and beauty of truth, and an 
eager resolution to live by its light, to arouse 
into activity the latent fire existing in all men 
more or less, and which is, in fact, the very 
principle of their vitality. ‘The disciples of 
this school are often sneered at as “ earnest,” 
as ‘‘men with views of life,” and soon; and 

ibly Mr. Boyd might launch at them with 
is usual vehemence the opprobrious names of 
prig and blockhead, but we suspect they form 
a class superior in every way to the followers 
of his own paltry ethical precepts. If we are 
to form a correct estimate of what these 
precepts are really worth, let us come to them 
after or before the ‘ Everlasting Yea” of the 
‘Sartor Resartus,” and they sound very like 
mere flowery twaddle. Exquisite little pictures 
of country scenes, with faint daubs of second- 
rate ethics, are not very attractive after that 
tremendous and penetrating exhortation to 
awake and arouse ourselves to do what work 
we can in the world. The author of the 
‘** Recreations” cannot complain of such 
a. comparison. He has undertaken, con- 
sciously or not, to lay down principles of 
conduct; and we are forced, therefore, to 
measure him by other writers who have un- 
dertaken to do the same thing. We say then 
that his principles of conduct are paltry, 
and his standard low; and that the man who 
adopts them will become a self-complacent 
egotist. 

Take, for example, the doctrine of running 
away from the worries of life. We are told 
that we are to meet them by giving them the 
slip. But surely any man who was wise 
enough to obey this injunction would be also 
wise enough jnstinetively to ignore them. He 





would calmly take them for what they are worth, 
)and not “dodge” away in ignorant dread. 
| Mr. Boyd furnishes us with an’unphilosophical 
_ doctrine on the subject, and he gives us a mere 
empirical precept where he should have endea- 
| voured to inculcate a lofty and broad principle. 
| If the character were properly formed, worries 
| would indeed still exist in almost the same 
abundance, but they would appear exactly in 
their just proportions, and no larger. Even 
as an empirical precept, the author's teaching 
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is by no means the best that could have teen 
suggested. For instance, a man or woman 
will probably be disposed to give a more 
correct value to their worries if they 
will stroll out into the streets of a city. 
If anybody in London here is at all inclined 
to fall a victim to worries and their exagger- 
ated terrors, let him walk out for half-an-hour 
one of these cold nights. Children huddled 
together under piazzas; women moaning in 
doorways; wretches shivering on bridges ; 
starving curs ;—here is a scene of misery and 
despair, which will soon drive away all 
worries. 

Then again, the notions about work and 
sucecss which pervade these essays are such as 
are entirely distasteful to us. ‘The writer tells 
us how -he looks upon the six long slips of 
paper on which he is to indite his essays with | 
a sort of repugnance, and wonders how he is 
to fill them. Why does. he try then? Does 
he sit down and write because he has to say 
something, and not because he has some- 
thing to say? It seems to us tliat a man 
should go to his work like a giant éxulting to 
run his course; that he should love labour 
heartily and persistently with an almost un- 
divided love, and should take recreation only 
as serving to make him the more keen when 
he renews his toil. It is this soul of labour 
which distinguishes the man from the ant and 
the beaver. 

The thoughtful worker knows that it is by 
his self-denial, by his consenting to “ scorn 
delights and live laborious days,” that the 
wretchedness and ignorance and misery of the 
world will all be slowly but certainly alleviated; 
and that not only is he benefiting others, but 
is taking the only means to secure his own 
happiness. He can look to a remote end, and 
can éndure the absence of close-shaven lawns, 
trim flower-beds, and gigs. He can even bear 
| to reflect that he may die without ever having. 
enjoyed any of these things. We by no means 
‘* recoynise” the failure of the threadbare curate 
and his wan-looking wife. A sense that he is 
| doing God's work in the world,. together with: 
the supporting consciousness that a’ loving: 
_companion of earthly mould is sympathising 
with his toil, may perhaps go far ‘to make that 
| curate’s life a success. 
| One of the most acute of modern thinkers 
| has pronounced the life of the present day to 
be ‘almost universally puerile and insignifi- 
cant ;” and we fear that every close observer of 
social phenomena, who has to recognise 
the conclusions to which his observations lead 
him, will be compelled toendorse this unpalatable 
statement.‘ Look where we will, do we not 
find the majority of both sexes, of all ages and 
classes and callings, to be pursuing paltry ends, 
and to be animated by petty motives—to be 
full of feebleness and inconsistency even with 
such ends, and of self-deception even with 
such motives—to be passing their lives in eat- 
ing and drinking, in getting and spending, in 
marrying and in giving in marriage—to 
careful about small matters with more: than 
Pharisaical blindness, if with less than Phari- 
saical hypocrisy, as if it were for this that we 
find ourselves possessed of such a complex 
mental organisation, as if we could approach 
no nearer than this to the ideal of intellectual 
perfection and moral symmetry? Our old: 
men dream dreams, and our young men sce 
visions, but the dreams of the one are the re- 
trospect of an insignificant past, and the 
visions of the other are the prospect of an. 
insignificant future—insignificant because little 
is aimed at, and less is effected, because they 











seek the lowest and shut out the highest, 
“ because they kindle a rushlight, and cail it 
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the sun.” In our opinion, the author of the | wondered at; and yet the tendency of their 
“« Recreations ” is aiding and abetting this ten- | systems of education is much more likely to 
dency to petty aims, and the attractions of his | develop the faculty of memory than of any of 
style do but make his influence the more | the oa qualities of the intellect. This is 
hurtful. He would probably laugh to scorn | exemplified in the examinations for the various 
the creed of the “‘ earnest” man, as setting up | degrees, even in that for the most exalted of 
a standard which humanity can never reach. | them, the degree of Han-lin (which may be 
But it is perhaps better for a man to set up an translated by the term ‘“ literary chancellor’), 
unattainable ideal. He may ever and again! when the candidate's ability is judged rather 
in his struggle to reach it, stumble and fall; | by the retentiveness of his memory, as dis- 
and a man’s fall is commonly lower in pro- | played in quoting long passages from the 
portion as his aim is high. He may be guilty | Chinese classics, than by any originality or 
occasionally of tremendous offences against the | depth of thought which he may bring to bear 
moral canon which he has himself set up ; but | upon the subject of his different theses ; and 
taken in its whole scope and tendency, his life | the ‘‘ knowledge contained in their classics, 


will be a greater and worthier life than the | from which these quotations are expected, is 


existence which has been on in an unin- 
terrupted monotony of selfishness 

In conclusion, we have to remark that one 
of the essays in the volume before us is entirely 
free from the charges which we have brought 
against the rest. That ‘‘ Concerning Growing 
Old,” is one of the most exqpisitely beautiful, 
and human, essays that we ever remember to 
have read; full of genial good feeling and 
tenderness. The passage in which the writer 
speaks of that other country where there is no 
growing old is singularly admirable. 

No one is more anxious than we are 
to do ample justice to the many merits 
of this brilliant author. It is on their ac- 
count that we have pointed out at some 
length what we conceive to be the mischievous 
tendencies of his teaching. We do not doubt 


meagre in quality and limited in its extent.” 
The office of schoolmaster is accounted hon- 
ourable, and the statements of the literati, or 
graduates, have more weight than “those of 
the men of mere wealth.” ‘These two charac- 
teristics we would heartily commend to the 
| notice of some barbarians at home. 

“Tt is the policy of the government to 
stand well with the literati, for the sake of their 
great influence with the common people, who 
look to them for opinion and advice;” and the 
approval of any project by the scholars of the 
| district is the best recommendation it can have 
| to the favour of the authorities. 
| As an example of the kind of education 
| acquired by means of the studies that have 
| already been noticed, Mr. Lockhart gives an 
| instance of an old Chinese teacher, whose 








| 


that he is quite in earnest in all he himself | memory appears to have been cultivated to a 


does, but the tone of his writings is eminently 


| remarkable extent. He was assisting Dr. 


the opposite of this, and they lead us to | Medhurst, at that time occupied on the trans- 


judge our neighbours and educate ourselves by 
foibles rather than by general principles. 





THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN 
CHINA,* 


| lation of the Scriptures :— 

| “When the exact forces and meaning of a 

| Chinese character, or word, as used in native works 

| of acknowledged standing, was required, the question 

| would be referred to bim. After thinking a little 
while, he would go to the shelves which contained 


Ar the present time, when our intercourse | the Chinese classics and commentaries, along with 


with China is likely to be so widely extended, | many other works of 


try and history, and in a 


any information as to tie character and inner | few minutes return with book after book, in which 


life of its inhabitants cannot fail to prove 
aeceptable to a very large class of readers ; 
and, from Mr. Lockhari’s experience, gained 
by twenty years’ residence amongst them as a 
medical man, between whom and his patients 
the greatest confidence necessarily existed, he 
is entitled to speak with considerable authority 
on all matters relating to this singular people. 
The professed object of his book is to advocate 
the extension of medical missions, and to prove 
that they cannot fail to exercise a powerfully 
beneficial influence on the minds of the people 
amongst whom they may be established ; 


and in this we cordially agree with him. The | 
native practitioner is generally so profoundly | 


ignorant upon all matters relating to the heal- 
ing art, that any one with a competent know- 
ledge of medicine and surgery must obtain a 
powerful ascendancy, not only over the poorer 
classes, for whose especial benefit he may 
labour, but also over the more wealthy in- 
habitants. 

The first few chapters of the work Mr. 
Lockhart devotes to a consideration of the 
literary status of the Chinese, adding a brief 
account of several of their more interesting 
social institutions, their sanitary condition, 
and their punishments and prisons. By no 

ple is education held in greater esteem than 

y the Chinese ; and, in a country where the 
highest offices of state are filled by men who 
have risen to their position solely by their 
literary attainments, this is scarcely to be 

* The Medical Missionary in China; a Narrative of Twenty 
Years’ Experience. By William Lockhart, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 


of the London Missionary Society. (London: Hurst and 
Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street.) 











|-he would produce a large number of passages where 
| the word occurred and was illustrated.” 

| The benevolent institutions appear to be 
| numerous, and are supported by public sub- 
scriptions. In the city of Shanghai especially, 
there are several valuable establishments, be- 
sides those devoted to the cure of diseases. 
There is a ‘“‘Foundling Hospital,” with its 
| usual excessive rate of mortality; ‘ Humane 
| Society,” the offices of which seem to be wofully 
| ignorant of Marshal Hall’s method of restoring 
suspended animation; and last, but by no 
means least, in a place where human life is 
held so cheap as it is in China, there is a 
'“ Hall of United Benevolence,” which not only 
supplies a cemetery, but also gives coffins to 
such as are not able to purchase them for their 
deceased relatives, or supplies them on credit, 
the debt being paid in monthly instalments. 

A considerable number of the more import- 
ant cases which come under the treatment of 
the surgeon are furnished by punishments, 
inflicted by order of the civil authorities. 
These are truly specimens of the most refined 
cruelty, For instance: ‘* After the criminal 
has been beaten, he is tied to a low cross, with 
the arms extended and kneeling on a coiled 
chain ; a torture, the agony of which is incon- 
ceivable.” Under such punishment as this, ex- 
haustion and death frequently follow in a few 
days, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the 
surgeon. 

In spite of a condition of filthiness, over- 
crowding and bad drainage, which would 
horrify any sanitary commissioner, ‘“ the 
averagé of public health in Shanghai, which 


often been to foreigners a matter of surprise.” 
The inhabitants enjoy a good share of ily 
vigour, and in many instances attain a ripe old 
age ; as might have been anticipated, however, 
we find that they are subject to violent and 
frequent epidemics of typhus and typhoid 
fever, varied by an outburst of occasional 
malignant cholera. The evils produced by the 
abominations of the Chinese cities is in some 
measure counteracted by their habit of living 
much in the open air in summer, and the 
practice they adopt of dressing in cotton- 
wadded and warm fur clothing in the winter. 

We can do little more than glance at the 
peculiarities which characterise domestic life 
in China. One of these is the tea-halls for 
social relaxation, for discussing politics, and 
hearing news ; and as there are no newspapers 
in China, except the official gazettes, these tea- 
halls answer the purpose of news-rooms, where 
the information is gathered by the proprietors 
and retailed to their customers, who in their 
turn carry it to different parts of the city. 
Their baths are numerous, and conducted on 
an economical scale ; the cost of a bath being 
six copper cash, equal to one farthing of our 
money ; the bathers consequently amount in 
the larger bathing houses to an average of one 
thousand a-day. , 

Suicide also ranks as one of the institutions 
of China; the most trivial cause, the slightest 
disappointment in business, domestic dif- 
ferences, and even the desire to spite an 
enemy, will induce any Chinese man or woman 
to commit this act without the slightest 
hesitation. Their modes of causing death are 
various, but most ordinarily they resort to 
opium, hanging, or drowning. 

For an interesting account of their mode of 
making various articles of domestic use, of 
carving in wood and ivory, &c., we must, refer 
our readers to the pages of the work itself ; 
and hasten on to the author's views on medical 
missions. 

There can be little doubt of the great 
utility of such establishments: the readiest 
access to the hearts of a barbarous or semi- 
barbarous people, is obtained by ministering 
to their erdcal wants, and relieving their 
physical suffering: first prove to them that 
you are willing and able to relieve bodily pain, 
and they will all the more readily believe in 
the reality of your desire for their spiritual 
enlightenment.. The influence is immediate, 
and its effect permanent. The reports issued 
by the society at various periods confirm this 
view. ‘The Chinese,” says.one of these, 
“though exclusive in all their policy, form, 
no exception to this rule, for they come. in 
crowds tothe ophthalmic institution, submittin, 
to operations and medical treatment wi 
unbounded confidence, and obtaining health 
and restoration, through the means of. the 
physician, with every mark of the _ most 
unfeigned respect and thankfulness.” 

There is one point in the menage’ of 
these missions upon which Mr. Lockhart lays 
much stress, namely, the worse than uselessness 
of combining the two offices of priest and 
medical man in one person. “If,” says the 
author, ‘‘ the medical missionary is ordained, 
either a good surgeon or a good pastor is 
spoiled.” We are inclined in the main to 
agree with this proposition, though there are 
many instances in which we think such a com- 
bination would prove useful. 

From the year 1805 when Mr. Alexander 
Pearson introduced the practice of vaccination 
at Canton, with very considerable success, to 
the year 1839, when Mr. hart 





visited the country, several attempts were 


may be taken as a type of Chinese cities, has | made to confer on the Chinese the benefits of 
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European medicine and surgery, and much 
good was effected by this means. We need only 
mention the names of such men as Livingston, 
Colledge, “Morrison, and Parker. The last 
named missionary was sent out by the 
American Board of Commissioners for foreign 
missions, with the view of making the practice 
of medicine an auxiliary in - introducing 
Christianity to China, and the amount of his 
success exceeded his most sanguine expectations. 

In January, 1839, Mr. Lockhart, under the 
auspices of the London Missionary Society, 


arrived in China, and the hospital at Macao | 


was placed under his charge. ‘This, however, 
was speedily closed, in consequence of the 
measures of the Chinese government against 
the English; and after the occupation of the 
island of Chusan by the English, in the year 
following, a hospital wascommencedat 'T logos - 
at first the inhabitants could not comprehend 
its purpose, but it speedily grew into such 
favour, that the utmost eagerness was shown, 
not only by the people in the same town, but 
also by the persons coming from a considerable 
distance, to avail themselves of its benefits. 


In 1841, Mr. Lockhart returned to Macao ; | 
in 1842, we find him at Hong Kong, where he | 


remained until the spring of 1843, when he 
proceeded to Chusan, and again opened a 
hospital, to which the natives flocked as during 


the former visit ; and finally, at the end of the | 


year, the author left the island of Chusan for 
the port of Shanghai, at which place a hos- 
pital was commenced in the year 1844. In 


the year 1857 the author left Shanghai for | 


England, and Dr. Hobson carried on the 
work, with much efficiency for some time, 
until failing health compelled his return also. 
Mr. Collins, of the Church Missionary Society, 
then undertook the superintendence of the 
institution, assisted in his labours by a Chinese 
upil; and at the present time, Dr.’ James 
Tenderson, of the London Missionary Society, 
who arrived at Shanghai in the year 1860, has 
the management of.the hospital. All this 
time, the special purpose for which these 
missions were established has never been lost 
sight of. 

In addition to other services, these hospitals 
are the means of affording instruction to the 
Chinese youth in medicine and surgery, and 
thus assist us in extending our influence in the 
more distant provinces. 

The detailed accounts of the medical and 
surgical practice, though exceedingly interest- 
ing, are more suited to the medical man than 
the general reader; and, to such as wish to 
become fully acquainted with the diseases 
peculiarly prevalent amongst the Chinese, we 
can recommentl no work (except such as are 
written for purely professional men) which is 
so likely to answer their purpose as the present. 
We must, however, refer for one moment to a 
peculiarity in Chinese practice, namely, the 
numerous cases of tumours, some of them 
reaching an enormous size, and becoming a 
most oppressive burden to the patient. A set 
of drawings, illustrative of this disease, were 
presented by Dr. Parker to the museum of 
Guy's Hospital, and are well worthy of a visit 
from those interested in such matters. 

Mr. Lockhart gives us a chatty account of 
the rise and progress of the habit of distorting 
the feet of the Chinese women. The effect 
of this practice is, that the Chinese females 
“can scarcely stand, and cannot walk, without 
thin shoes”). It can only be traced as far 
back as the year a.p. 695. Numerous European 
works have been translated into Chinese, and 
appear to be highly appreciated by all ranks 
of society. The study of mathematics, how- 
ever, is that for which they have the greatest 


| predilection, and Sir John Herschel’s works on 
| elements of astronomy, which was brought out 
by Mr. Wylie, promises to be.a valuable addi- 
| tion to the works already published in the 
Chinese language. 
The concluding chapters are devoted to a 
consideration of the various diplomatic mis- 
| sions, the war of 1839, and the more impor- 
tant, and it may be hoped more lasting, effects 
produced by the campaign just concluded. The 
opium question, in its medical and moral 
_ aspects, is also discussed in a fair and impartial 
spirit. The habit of opium-smoking may be 
| considered as the national vice of China, anda 
| grave responsibility rests with the British 
government in taking upon itself this branch 
of traffic, which greatly encourages, if it does 
not actually give rise to, this frightfully per- 
nicious habit. 

Mr. Lockhart has succeeded in producing a 
| book calculated greatly to benefit the cause 
| which he advocates.. It is well and pleasantly 

written, and contains a large amount of in- 
formation, even on matters not immediately 
connected with its professed object. 





UNIVERSAL CHARACTER.* 


| We read in the book of Genesis the history— 
| we beg pardon, we had forgotten our friends, 
the authors of the ‘‘ Oxford Essays’—the story, 
myth, or fable, or what you will, of the building 
of the Tower of Babel, and the curse conse- 
| quently pronounced upon the nations of the 
| earth. We, most of us, have learned from in- 
| fancy, and have been taught to believe in, the 
words of Scripture, that there was a time, after 
the fall of Adam, when ‘*‘ the whole earth was 
of one language and of one speech” (Genesis 
xi. 1); and, whether the Mosaic history be a 
simple fact, or mere fiction, at all events every 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, Hebrew, or Sanskrit Grammar that we 
meet, makes it evident that in some wondrous 
way, which, even with the help of our Lathams 
and Trenches, we can but imperfectly and 
inadequately trace, ‘the languages of all the 
earth,” though sprung from a common source, 
have been ‘‘ confounded,” and that. the human 
race have not ‘‘ understood each other's speech” 
(Gen. xi. 7, 9). No doubt, the great diversity 
of spoken languages “has been a great stum- 
bling-block in the way of human progress and 
civilisation, and has seriously retarded the 
advancement of nations—to say nothing of 
commerce—in those arts and sciences which 
adorn and cultivate the minds of individuals 
and of peoples too ; and the progress of railways, 
electric telegraphs, and all those inventions 
and discoveries which help to knit together in 
one the dispersed tribes of the great human 
family. It should be remembered, too, that 
as, in spite of the acknowledged curse 
which is upon the whole race of Adam—that 
of sickness and of death—those who have 
devoted the energies of their lives to the task 
of mitigating the one part and of deferring the 
other part, are not thought, even by religious 
persons, to have laboured amiss, or to have set 
themselves in hostility to the Divine laws; so 
there is reason, in the abstract, why any one 
who seriously endeavours, so far as in him lies, 
to lessen that separation and estrangement of 
nations, cf which the great diversity of 
language is partly the effect and partly the 
cause, should be accused of ‘‘ being found haply 
to fight against God.” And yet, strange to 


person turn away, with some such a remark as 





* Universal Character; or, Manner of Writing that may be 
Intelligible to the Inhabitants of every Country, although ignor- 
ant of each other's Language. (Boone, Bond Street. 1861.) 








say, we have heard more than one religious | : ” «es 
vs - seal 'as noun substantive, ‘‘head;” as adjective, 
| “ chief ;” as a verb, ‘to head or lead ;" as 


_ of ” or ** before.” 


this, when mention has been made in his 
presence of a new attempt to devise a new 
‘* Universal Character.” 

We say, advisedly, a new attempt, because 
the book above-mentioned is by no means the 
first attempt that has been made to discover 
some ‘universal language,” employing signs 
and symbols representing the ideas which words 
are intended to convey. ©n the contrary, the 
formation of such a language was a question 
frequently started among our learned ancestors. 
The famous Leibnitz and the great logician 
and metaphysician Bishop Wilkins, in the 
seventeenth century, sought to solve the pro- 
blem—a fact which proves, at all events, that 
men of common sense and of philosophic minds 
did not consider it a visionary scheme, or hope- 
less undertaking, upon which no wise man was, 
justified in wasting his time or his mental 
powers. On the contrary, many of the most 
learned men have agreed that it has been and 
still is a great desideratum ; and we have been . 
told that it was one of those discoveries for 
which a reward was formerly offered by that 
most common-sense, practical, and non-specu- 
lative of all legislative assemblies, the British 
Parliament. ' 

The present effort is a practical attempt—, 
whether practicable or not remains to be seen 
—to solve the above problem, by projecting a. 
set of ‘universal characters,” which will 
express the ideas intended to be conveyed, by 
means of signs, not arbitrary, but fixed, and 
which, like those employed in arithmetic, in 
algebra, and in music, have the same significa- 
tion in all languages. It has hitherto been 
considered simply impossible to effect. this 
object, except by the employment of so great a 
number and variety of signs as would be most 
difficult to learn and remember, and therefore 
involvetoo much trouble to leave any great hope 
of a practical result. Possibly, reasoning in the 
abstract, it would seem that the more any one 
considers this subject, the less appears to be 
the likelihood of success im any such a plan. 
However, the present work proceeds upon a 
somewhat different. principle from any previous. 
efforts of the kind. We are not going to open 
up the verata questio of the Nominalists and 
the Realists ; but there can be no doubt that, 
admitting words to be ‘signa vicaria,” some 
words in all languages re t more nearl 
than other words the things or ideas for whi 
they stand, and that some show a more, and. 
others a less, vivid correspondence between the 
‘‘ sign” and the “ thing signified.” The author, 
takes up those terms in which the metaphor is 
more vivid and the. correspondence more 
obvious, and carries out that principle—ex-. 
pressing all ideas through ‘their visible signs, 
capable of being understood by the eye alone, 
independent of words, which are their utterable 
signs. So simple, indeed, does this principle 
appear, that the only wonder is that in some 
way or other it was not laid hold of before by 
the many searchers after the ‘‘ universal 
language.” : 

A full explanation of our meaning, of course, 
would occupy more space than we can afford 
to the subject; and therefore, by way of 
example, we would ouly adduce the unity, 
which in all languages runs through the whole 
terminology which is based upon allusion to 
the human head, to show how much meaning 
could be expressed by the mere sign or picture 
of the human head, plus the Apes ctr c~ 
tions of grammar to denote the su tive, 
the adjective, the verb, the adverb, &c. : ¢.g., 


adverb, “ chiefly ;” as a preposition, “‘ at head 
™ *»? So also the idea of rectitude 
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is expressed by allusion to material straightness, 
e.g., rightly,” récte, “straightforward,” ‘ to 
correct,” &c. Thus also in all languages the 
figure “1” or letter “I” is understood to 
denote “One,”. the numerical expression of 
unity, and with similar grammatical distinc- 
tions will readily express such ideas as 
single,” “ to unite,” “only,” ‘“ individually,” 
&e. The author of this book confidently 


asserts that whatever difficulties may stand in | 
the way of its general adoption in practice, from | 
ene or other causes, by simply observing | 
a 


followin 
hors in all 
m obtained, on paper and in theory, at the 
least ; and he maintains that the principle may 
readily be carried out and tested by any edu- 
cated person who will devote a few hours to 
the study of the projected system, and that 
this space of time would suffice to enable any 
one of average abilities to read what is written, 
or rather pictured, in this universal character, 
with the assistance of a single plate of 
moderate signs, showing in a grammatical way 
(ypapmpmrixds—we use the word in its original 
sense), the signs used in a simple and easily- 
classified form. No doubt to most ns, 
even this first plate, the very A BC of the 
system, will seem at first sight harsh and 
repulsive, and they will begrudge even a few 
hours to the task of mastering it. And if this 
be so, at al! events the author will be able to 
console himself with the reflection that he is 
not the first discoverer of matters before un- 
known that has had to complain of the difficulty 
of obtaining a ‘hearing.- It has been the fate 
of most discoverers, though not perhaps of all, 
to be treated with incredulity, obloquy, and 
disdain ; and thus the most beneficial discoveries 
have lain dormant for years, and even been lost 
to mankind—such as those of Galileo, of 
Hetvey, of Jenner, of Columbus, and of 
. We all know how long it took to 
make the world believe that the earth moves 
and not the sun; that the blood really flows 
and circulates in our veins ; that vaccination isa 
remedy against the ravages of the smallpox ; 
that a continent lies to the west of the Atlantic ; 
and that the deaf and dumb are not beyond 
the pale of instruction. Even the locomotive 
power of steam was long denied, and the sup- 
position that the steam engine could effect a 
third part of what it now daily and hourly 
effects on every one of our railways, was 
laughed to scorn little more than a quarter of 
@ century ago, and that not by old maids in 
their narrow religious coteries, and over their 
tenth tea-cup, but by the most prudent and 
vious of our ‘* Quarterlies.” So truly has 
been observed that the prejudices of the 
learned world have proved the chief obstacle in 
te way of the greatest scientific discoveries— 
that the foes of science and philosophy have 
been ‘ those of her own household.” 
“Phere are those, we are aware, who imagine 
that any such plan as that projected by the 
anonymous author of this mth must of neces- 
sity involve a retrograde step from our alpha- 
betical mode of expressing i to that primi- 
tivemode which marks a far less advanced stage 
of civilisation, such as passed current in ancient 
Egypt under the name of hieroglyphics. But 
the “recent inquiries and researches of the 
learned have established the fact, that, except 
in a very few instances, a. did not 
express ideas independently of the sound, but 
eonstituted, in fact, a language (though a 
language using as its vehicle of ex ion 
syllables rather than letters), and therefore 
unintelligible to all who were ignorant of that 
on tongue to which they belonged. It 
of course this very circumstance, we may 


up these applications of meta- 


nguages, the desired object has | 





! remark by the way, which renders the inter- 


pretation of the ancient hieroglyphicsso difficult 
tothose unacquainted with the ancient Egyptian 
language, because the characters do not in form 
| and shape express the things of which they are 
| (arbitrarily and conventionally) the signs. 


| Dr. Young, it is well known, threw ridicule 


on this hieroglyphic system by expressing such 
|modern phrases as ‘‘My dear Fanny” by an 
‘““M,”. followed by an ‘‘eye,” a “stag” or 
‘* deer,” and a “* Fan,” followed by an “ eye ;” 
and he expressed ‘t Cat-a-comb” in the same 
| obvious and ludicrous manner ; but that person 
must be stupid indeed who confounds with any 
such method. the principle of the book before 
us, in which (to use the phraseology of Euclid) 
an upright right line (|) is used, with certain 


truth,” andacrooked line (¢) to express that of 
‘“* falsehood,” the figure 0 plus the sign of the 
verb, for ‘to annihilate,” &c. In fact there 
is little reason to believe that a mode of ex- 
pression has ever yet been practised by pure 
signs of ideas without reference to sounds of 
words, or that is not chiefly conventional, like 
those of our naval signals, of the semaphore or 
telegraph, which can be explained only in one 
language ; and though it may be said that 
in- Japan and China there exists among: the 
learned a method of writing by which: indi- 
viduals of. both countries understand each 
other, though using the different languages of 
their respective nations, this assertion remains 
unproved ; neither do we know the form of the 
writing employed, and consequently the in- 
ventor of this new plan claims to be the first 


teacher of ‘‘a means of ex ing ideas and 
things in a manner intelligible to all nations, 
notwithstanding the. differences of their lan- 
guages, by a method sufficiently easy and 
simple to be generally practicable.” Of 
course, even admitting the facility of this 
system, there remains the further question. of 
“Cui bono?” and if the anonymous author 
cares to enlightéimeéhe public further, our 
columns shall be open to him for the purpose, 
without any ity to throw off the anony- 


mous. Itis al, too, that men should 
pause before they admit the advantages of a 
discovery which upsets their own preconceived 


notions ; and even our atthor will admit that 
the onus probandi rests on those who are 
anxious to obtain acceptance and currency for 
new views and crude theories. And then 
there would still remain the further problem to 
be solved : ‘* How he can get his theory, how- 
ever simple and beautiful as a paper theory, 
set in practice.” Of course, in reply to the 
‘**eui bono?” question, he will point to the 
great use to which such a system might be 
turned as a method of communication with 
other nations, without the trouble of learning 
their different languages, and more ew 
as a means of extending commerce and evan- 
gelising the heathen. The full benetit of these 
ends we will concede; but then he must set 
himself to prove that these objects are attain- 
able in practice; or else his discovery will 
remain a pretty theory, and a theory only, and 
be only one stage nearer to a realisation 
than the philosopher's stone or perpetual 
motion. But it seems to us scarcely fair or 
just to invalidate his invention or discovery, 

use nations must first learn and adopt it 
before it can be useful, as the same objection 
might equally have been alleged against other 
inventions or improvements, too numerous to 
mention, by which we now profit; for ex- 
ample, the Arabic figures used in arithmetic, 
| or the discovery of the method of writing 
| music in the thirteenth century, before which 
| time the science of music and.all musical com- 





simple modifications, to express the ideas of | C 
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positions could only have been learnt and pre 
served by the ear and the memory. 

One remark more, and we have done. We 
said above that the first plan or synopsis of 
the signs used in our anonymous author’s 
system appeared to us capable of being 
learnt without much trouble; but of 
course it would take, as the author very 
justly remarks, a far longer time and far 
more practice, in order to be able to write it 
with ease and fluency; but the possibility of 
writing in it at once follows upon the pos- 
sibility of learning to read it; and for that 
purpose he has given at the end of the volume 
a quantity of specimens of from the 
Bible, and from various authors in different 
languages, written in his own ‘ Universal 

haracter.” 


In conclusion, we can only say that in our 
opinion the work has, to say the very least, 
in addition to that - tae the merits ~~ 

+ in ity and of simplicity in principle, 
wea thal tht venticl or discovery—for we 
searcely know which to call it—be it p 
cable or not, is one which will interest that: 
numerous class of readers who eujoy what is 
called “learned leisure,” whether they uphold the 
Nominalist or the Realist theory of language. 
What may be the measure of the ae 
practical success in pie any number 0 
persons to take up the question in earnest, we 
dare not prophesy, and shall be curious to. 
learn. When the : i was 
started, the learned world was astonished by 
the appearance of the ‘“ Fonettic Nus”—we 
hope we _" not mis-spelt en me ath 

—and if +t * Uni 
Character ter” slitche Uacises to gain the public 
attention, we may ere long see the ‘* Universal 
News” adopted as the recognised organ of the 
author and his party. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Sweethearts and Wives. By Marguerite A. 
Power. (London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 
Conduit Street. 1861.) Truly the next: 
generation of novelists have a melancholy 

before them. Pereant qui ante nos 
nostra dixerint, may well be their exclamation. 
The old politico-economical bugbear, ‘ta gene- 
ral glut,” is day by day assuming a more 
threatening aapect among the nvvel-writing 
community. If the “stationary state” of: 
fiction has not yet been attained to, surely it 
cannot be very far distant: ‘The stream that 
has been flowing so long and continuously has at 
last burst its barriers, and spread itself out 
into a stagnant sea of wearisome and inter- 
minable sameness. Yet still the current sets 
in the same direction. Undeterred, like the 
wicked of the world, by the spectacle of their 
friends and companions perishing in their 
sight, legions of new recruits continue to flock 
into the ranks of fiction, with no other result 
than that of augmenting the general confusion. 
Never was imagination at such a premium. 
The musty repertories of forgotten writers 
are ransacked for threadbare plots, which, 
after being duly turned and darned, are 
reproduced as “latest novelties of the season.” 
Commonplace ae ie ge ao 
grace the waiting-room of a village railway 
station, are ‘“* Boswellized” into “ sparkling 
dialogues ;” a thousand eccentricities and 


whimsicalities—some one of which it is just 
conceivable might have possibly been the weak 
point of a very eccentric and whimsical mono- 
maniac in real life—are amalgamated together, 
and after a due course of seasoning are served 
up as “character ;” and, finally, the waste- 
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paper baskets of a past generation of play- 
wage are Bess into service for the 


production of a title-page. Such, we are in- 
clined. to believe, is the process by which 
that mysterious olla podrida, the ‘‘aver- 
age novel” of the present day is com- 
pounded. Now we have no wish to quarrel 
with these would-be-novelists. If they 
will insist on rushing into print—as our old 
friend ‘ Puss-in-Boots” caught mice—simply 
for “their own amusement,” it is no busi- 
ness of ours; we leave them to settle 
the matter between their own consciences 
and their publishers’ pockets ; but in the 


mame of readers, reviewers, and common 
sénse, we must t against any necessity, 
real or presumed, for their being read. Un- 


fortunately, so ara the working of the 
existing “‘ circulating library monopoly,” from 
its tendency to level all dlistingticns between 
and bad, places a large class of readers at 
mercy of these literary aspirants. Let us 
endeayour to picture to ourselves the helpless 
ition of a country subscriber to a London 

. At stated intervals “ stony-hearted 
Oxford Street” remits him a periodical instal- 
ment of ‘‘ the literature of the day.” Among 
these, of course, figure prominently numerous 
specimens of the ‘last new novel.” Let us 
suppose that our imaginary country subscriber 
has exhausted every other resource; that he 
has devoured the contents of yesterday's 
“Times” from A.B.’s pathetic appeal in the 
second column down to the latest quotations 
of the cotton market ; that he has ransacked 
the: musty ‘shelves of the ancestral library, 
until he fairly gasps for breath amid the gather- 
ing tmosphere of dust and calf-skin, and all 
t appeasing the cravings of his literary 
appetite—must we incontinently condemn him 
because he hesitates in the embarass de richesse 
of ME eg Vicars,” last month's ‘‘ Bradshaw,” 
Martin Tupper, the family “‘ Cookery Book,” 
and the last new novel? Ts the offenes rank 
because he selects the last? Is it not attrac- 
tively bound, suggestively entitled, wide- 
margined, and freely leaded, to say nothing of 
the possible contingency—possible, ay, there's 
the rub—of its proving a relief to utter vacuity. 
It is only under such conditions as these that 
we can conceive any sane person—with the 
exception perhaps of that moral martyr, the 
reviewer—deliberately sitting down to the 
perusal of three such volumes as ‘‘ Sweethearts 
and Wives.” We would not be supposed to 
entertain any feelings of especial animosity 
towards Miss Marguerite Power's production, 
—our selection of it is purely hap-hazard ; and 
our’ comments are equally pon to the 
legion of similar inanities whieh a conspiracy 
of Lire and authors—heaven save the 
thark!—has season after season cast loose 
upon society. ‘‘ Sweethearts and Wives” may 
be accepted asa fair type of a class, not one 
Whit worse nor one whit better than its fellows. 
It has neither plan, plot, nor purpose, that we 
can discover, but is simply an incoherent tissue 


af. disjointed events and rambling dialogues, | 


with just a spice of melodrama sufficient to 
tickle'a transpontine palate. ‘The hero, or at 
least one of the heroes, is, as might have been 


expected, a lord, who, however, is deprived of 


his title and estate by the aid of that blessed | 
“ Deus ex machina” of all work—the discovery | 


¥ a will in an old family escritoire, (How 

it that the nobility of these. realms 
persist in depositing their title-deeds 
@ secret drawers of their lumber-room 
?) Of course the experienced 
er is not: to be alarmed by such a 
tretemps, as he knows very well that 
will be put to rights, and the estate 









| and title restored to the rightful and virtuous 
| owner at the end of volume third. The list of 
the dramatis persone includes Robert, hero 
| number two; Ivy, his sister, evidently the 

authoress’s ideal of feminine excellence incar- 
| nate, who is suitably rewarded by marrying 
'the:exemplary peer; Job ‘Temple, the stage 
| villain of the story ; and a young lady, whose 
name we positively forget for the moment—as, 
however, she is the heroine, it does not much 
matter—together with papas, mammas, brothers 
and sisters, and the usual complement of super- 
numeraries. ‘Che plot—to be courteous in our 
nomenclature—is a compound of love, intrigue, 
suicide, and murder, with just-a dash of that 
phase of feminine frailty which, in the opinion 
of our neighbours across-the Channel, gives 
such a zest to married life, but which in 
England occasionally comes within the unsenti- 
mental cognizance of Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 
Such is the type of the average novel of the 
period. We presume there must be a demand 
for such commodities, otherwise they would not 
be supplied ; but, for our part, commend us to 
a wet day and Mr. Martin ‘Tupper. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Lyrics and Idylls. By E. C. Stedman. (New 
York: Charles Scribner.) It is very unfortunate 
for some people that Alfred Tennyson was ever born 
into the world. - Had he not pre-occupied a certain 
spot of ground in the poetical diggings, the natural 
bent of many another mind would have raised the 
happy possessor to riches and fame. It was an 
unkind action, on the part of the Fates, not to have 
put a pen into Mr, Stedman’s hands in the year 
1820. Then, indeed, would that little volume 
which appeared in the early days of William IV. 
have seemed but a feeble imitation. We should be 
now uttering the name of Stedman reverently, and 
asking him to kindly contribute to our periodicals 
at the rate of a guinea a line; and had he been an 
English subject, Mr. Tennyson would still have to 
depend upon his wine merchant for the. excellence 
of his sherry, and the Queen’s cockatoo would be 
listening to the delicious strains of the author of 
“Lyrics and Idylls.” But the gods were malignant, 
and Mr. Tennyson rather unfairly preconceived. Mr. 
Stedman’s ideas, and adopted a style which should 
legitimately have been first published in New York 
in the year 1860. “Ulysses” has at last made the 
amende honorable, and waited with true conjugal 
fidelity for “‘ Penelope” for the space of thirty years. 
| But she, equal in her faith and fond remembrance, 
has not forgotten the tones and conversational style 
of her long-lost spouse :— 

“Not thus, Ulysses, with a tender word, 

Pretence of state affairs, soft blandishraent 

And halt assurances, can’st thou evade 

My heart's discernment! Oft I see thee stand 

At eve, a landmark on the outer cliff, 

Looking far westward; later, when the feast 

Smokes in the hall, and nimble servants pass 

Great bowls of wine, and ancient Phemens sings 

The deeds of Peleus’ son, thy right hand moves 

Straight for its sword-hilt like a ship for home. 

Then, when thou hear'st hiin follow in the song 

Thine own miraculous sojeurw of long years, 

Through stormy seas, weird islands, and the land 

Of giants, and the gray companions smite 

Their shield and ery— What do te longer here? 

Afloat ! and let the great waves bear us on! 

I know thou growest weary of the realm, 

Thy wife, thy son, the people and thy fame. 
| [too have had my longings. Am I not Penelope?” &c. 
| This is really very good, so good that we can 
| read it with t pleasure. It is only an unkind 
critic that objects to it on the ground of its not 
being quite original in some Harvey did 
not, as some erroneously suppose, invent the system 
of the circulation of the blood ; he only discovered it. 
Every one’s blood has a perfect right to flow in the 
manner that best suits it. The vein is the vein of 
| Stedman, though similar streams may rush from 

the Tennysonian heart. Mr. Tennyson's article is 
| no more patented than was Harvey's. Still, where 
| there is so much genuine worth, it woald be more 
| grateful to us if “The Freshet” were not quite so 
| like “The Gardener's Daughter,” and if “Flood- 








tide ” did not resemble so accurately in its flow and 
style of thought “Locksley: Hall.” Some have 
profanely supposed that any one can write Tenny- 
son."'“Amen” scarcely sticks in our throats after 
reading the above-mentioned poems. Of course we 
do not refer to the Tennyson of “Guinevee,” or 
“Morte d’Arthur,” but to him of “Dora” and 
“Lady Godiva.” However, Mr. Stedman is occasion- 
ally original; as well as otherwise-meritorious. The 
Po ee which is by far the best, has a uliar 
excellence of its own. It is-entitled “ ia,” 
and con) a idea of the poetical side of 
the low life which is usually signified by that word. 
We must quote a few verses of a poem which is 
well worth reading asa whole :— 


Though how it worked I half 
Yet still the same old danee and song 
‘e found—the , blithsome throng, 
. And joyance of 
“ Thus onward through the magic land 
With varying chance. But once there 
A mystic sliadow o’ér our band, 


Deeper than Want could ever cast, 
For, oh, it darkened little eyes! 
We saw our youngest darling die, 
Then robed her in her palmer’s guise, 
And crossed the fair hands pilgrim-wise, 
And, one by one, so tenderly, 
Came Ambrose, Sybil, Ralph, and Rose, 
Strewing each sweetest flower that grows 
In wild woods of Bohemia. 

4 Bat lest the pask, sgmnerne, stood 

Above the tiny elay, and F 


‘ Bright little spirit, pure and good, 
Whither so far away hast fled? 
Full soon thou tryest that other sphere : 
Whate'er is lacking in our lives 
Thou dost attain; for Heaven is near, 
Methinks, to pilgrims wandering here, 
As to that one who never strives 
With fortune—has not come te‘know 
The pride.and pain that dwell so low 

n valleys of Bohemia.” 


This is but a sample of a very: excellent poem, 
in which allogeey and fact are worked 
in a more’ intelligible form than falls 
to the lot of such: combinations. © Throughout, 
Mr. Stedman ch himself bo EP auine te 
lish poet. ere is not a si in 
ca waste which shows that England and her 
ancient colony are in any wa ted. the 
title-page and a few geographi allusions us 
aware that it comes from “the west, the land of the 
free.” There is a following after the Old 
World poets ‘even in ‘the best pieces. “The 
Diamond Wedding” is. Hood’s “ Miss Kilmansegg” 
over again—rather more witty, though not quite so 
humorous. Even in his rhymes he is not ashamed 
to imitate Tennyson’s faults, and repeats the mistake 
of Maud’s “ young man,” when, in the course of his 
entreaty to her to come into the garden, he makes 
“tune” a consonant termination to “moon.” But 
there is a marked difference between. those he 
entitles “ Early Poems” and the rest-of the volume, 
so much 80, that we look forward to the _ 


wi Stedman’s assimilative 
we have read those of the intermediate stage with 


sincere pleasure. ‘ 

Karl Frahlich’s Frolics with the Pen and Scissors. 
(Joseph Myers and-Go. 1861.) This is one of 
the most amusing books for children that we have 
seen this winter; amd though it comes to us rather 
late for the Christmas table, it will be sure to find 
a welcome the young folks. The verses, 
which are illustrative of the illustrations, treat of 
all kinds of rural sights and social scenes. They 
are translated from the German of Frohlich by 
Madame de Chatelain. The illustrations are exact 
representations of those little figures which chil- 
dren are so fond of cutting out with; scissors in 
black or coloured paper. = poate my - by 
reversing the process of wood-engravin e parts 
which are usually cut out with the knife being left 
in relief—a simple process, which brings about a 
most happy result. 

The Economy of Cookery. Megas and Bate- 
man.) One of those useful shilling manuals which 
are counting their purchasers by thousands. It is 
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= by Messrs. Volant and Green, assistants to 
the late Alexis Soyer ; and a cursory glance shows 
us that if the book travels over a very wide ground, 
it deals with its subject in a manner likely to make 
it thoroughly useful to the wife of the tradesman 
and mechanic, and generally to the somewhat large 
portion of man and woman kind who are blessed 
with “limited incomes.” 
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BOOK’S ANNOUNCED. 





All Round the World, edited by W. F. Ainsworth, vol. i, 
7s. 6d. Office. 
Bagster’s Narrow Edition of New Testament, with Critical 
eadings, 18mo., 4s. 6d. 
Bishop’s (The) Walk and Bishop's Times, post Svo., 18s. 6d. 
Macmillan. 
Book of Knitted Mittens, 16mo., 1s. Johnson. 
Brewin (Captain), Improved Target Diagrams and Rifle 
Register, Is. Simpkin. 
Bromby (C. H.), Book of Common Prayer, Its History and 
Principles, 12mo., 8d. Black, Edinburgh. 
Brown (E.), Seaman's Narrative of Adventures Among 
Chinese Pirates, post Svo,, 8s. 6d. Westerton. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Notes by Offor, illustrated, 
2nd edition, 4to., 21s. Routledge. 
— Anatomy of Melancholy, new edition, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
egg. 
Business Life, The Experiences of a London Tradesman, 
12mo., 2s. 6d. Houlston. 
Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, edited by Turn- 
bull, 1547-53, royal 8vo., 18s. Longman. 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, edited by J. 
Bruce, 1629-31, royal 8vo., 15s. 
Calvert (G.), Universal Restoration, a Poem, 2 vols., 12mo., 
12s. 6d. Longman. 
Cassell’s Hand-book—Amusing and Instructive Experi- 
ments, 12mo., Is. 
Cassell's Hand-book—Elocution and Oratory, 12mo., 1s. 
te Hs Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy, 12mo., 1s. 


Cautions for the Times, edited by Archbishop Whately, 
new edition, part i,, 8vo., 2s. 6d. J. W. Parker. 

Cheap Library—Sinclair’s Beatrice, or Unknown Relatives, 
12mo., 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Cockton (H.), Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist, new edition, 
12mo., 28. 6d. Routledge. 

D’Aubigne (J.), History of Reformation of 16th Century, 
abridged by Rev. J. Gill, post 8vo., 5s. Routledge. 

a (G.), Historical Class Book, 3rd edition, 12mo., 
5s. elf. 

Day (J. C.), Common Law Procedure Acts, and Other 
Statutes, Svo., Ids. Lacy. 

De Porquet (L.), French Grammatical Annotations, 17th 
edition, 12mo., 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 

oe. (J.), Fact and Its Covering, 12mo,, 2s. 6d. Hard- 

e. 


ic 
Edgar (J. G.), Heroes of England, new edition, 12mo., 6s. 
Bickers. 


Edward's (T. W.), Eton Latin Accidence, 16th edition, 

12mo., Is. Simpkin. 
Fann 
ith and Farran. 


Franc (M.), Marian, or Light of Some One's Home, 2nd | 


edition, 12mo., 5s. Binns and Goodwin. 


Gamgee (J.), Dairy Stock, Its Selection and Management, 
post 8vo., 78. 6d. Hamilton. 


Grattan (R.), Considerations on the Human Mind, 8vo., 5s. | 


Manw 4 

Guise (Mrs. F.), Cravens of Beach Hall, 2 vols., post 8vo., 
2is. Hurst and Blackett. 

Hardwick's Trader's Check-book, new edition, 16mo., 2s. 6d. 


Cornish. 

Hinton (J. H.), Moderate Calvinism Re-examined, post 8vo., 
Is. Houliston. 

Irving's Life and Voyages of Columbus, new edition, 12mo., 
26. Routh 


— (J.), Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire, 12mo., 3s. 

6d. amilton. 

Kimber (T.), Construction of the Modern System of Fortifi- 
cation, new edition, Svo., 6s. Longman. 

Kimber (T.), Field Works, new edition, 8vo., 6s. 


‘ » Plan and Elevation of Vauban's System of 
Fortification, new edition, 8vo., 1s. 6d. , 
(T.), Mathematical Course, new edition, 8vo., 10s. 


jon (W), Secretary's Assistant, new edition, 18mo., 

Longfellow (H. W.), Poetical Works, new edition, 18mo., 

Lyttelton (Lord) and Gladstone (W.), Translations, Svo., 
6s. Quaritch 


Maneuvres of Life, or the World, and How to Square It, 
by H. Hieover, 12mo., 2s. Ward and Lock. 

M'Intosh’s Maggie and Emma, a True Story, 18mo., 1s. 
Roatledge. 

Moor Cottage, a Tale of Home Life, post Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Macmillan. 

Murray's Hand-book to Southern Cathedrals of England, 
2 vols., Svo., 24s. 

Peter Little and His Lucky Sixpence, 4th edition, 4to., 2s. 
6d. Hardwicke. 


we Library — Griffin (G.), Collegians, new edition, 

Robinson Crusoe, new edition, 18mo., 1s. Darton. 

Ryles (J. C.), Hymns for Church on Earth, post S8vo., gilt, 
5s. Wertheim. 


Sanford and Merton, new edition, 18mo., 1s. Darton. 
Shaw (J.), Travels in England, a Ramble with City and 
Town Missionaries, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. Johnson. 
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Shakespere’s Dramatic Works, by Campbell, new edition, 
royal 8vo., 12s. Routledge. 

Smith (J.), Beauties of Sacred History, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
Simpkin. 

Speeches of Eminent British Statesmen, 12mo., 5s. Griffin. 

Stephen (T.), Brief Exposition of Prophecies of Daniel, 
12mo., 3s. Gd. Bosworth. ‘ 

Tallack (W.), Friendly Sketches in America, post 8vo., 5s. 
Bennett. 

Tariff Annexed to Convention between England and 
France, post 8vo., 1s. King. 

Todd's Complete Works, new edition, 12mo., 5s. Tegg. 

Trower (W.), Answers to Arithmetical Questions, new 
edition, 8vo., 3s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Vauban’s System of Fortification, 3rd edition, Svo., 5s. 
Longman. 

Wonder Book of Nature's Transformations, 
Ward and Lock. 

Wray (E.), Child’s Help to Scripture History, 18mo., 2s. 
and 2s. 6d. Hardwicke. 


NEW MUSIC. 

“Douze Etudes de Concert,” par H. J. Arnold 
Hennen. Dedicated to Charles Hallé. Nos. 1 to 6. 
(Léon and Co., Bow Street, Covent Garden.) 

These studies are pretty and graceful, with little 
of the ludicrous pretension which characterises the 
lighter kinds of pianoforte compositions of the 
present day. The second, fourth, and fifth are the 
weakest ; No. 2, especially, is a very palpable and 
not happy (though doubtless unintentional) reminis- 
cence of “ Situoiseau étais, & toi je volerais,” one of 
Adolphe Henselt’s most fascinating “Etudes de 
Concert.” Nos. 1, 3, and 6 are the best ; the two 
last mentioned being noticeable for elegance of style, 
and some genuinely pretty ideas. They will repay, 
to any good player, the very moderate labour 
required for getting them up. 

“Six Operatic Melodies, Arranged as Pianoforte 
Duetts for Little Hands.” By H. J. Arnold Hennen. 
No. 1. (Leon and Co., Bow Street, Covent Garden.) 
This, the first of the series, contains the “ Prayer” 
from “Zampa ;” and being arranged in the simplest 
and easiest manner possible, is suited to the powers 
of children just commencing the instrument. 


12mo., 2s. 








MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
HER MAJESTY’S. 


The performances at this house during the ~ 
week have consisted of “Robin Hood,” “The 





and Her Mamma, new edition, 16mo., 28. 6d. | 


Bohemian Girl,” and Auber’s opera of “Fra 
| Diavolo,” which was announced for last night. We 
| know not whether it be the result of a systematic 
rivalry or mere chance, but certain it is that the 
lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre “follows suit” in 
the most approved style possible. Victor Masse’s 
“ Noces de p pei ” is cap’ 


Garden is met by the “Bohemian Girl ;” and now 
Auber’s “Fra Diavolo” is to stand in rivalry with 
| Auber’s “Domino Noir.” If nothing more than a 

fair emulation is intended, the contest should be 
' carried on in the spirit, and not in the letter ; if, 
| however, it be accident merely, it is one of the 
| strangest. 
| nounced as shortly forthcoming, and we presume 

we may expect it, if not next week, in the course of 

the next fortnight. After this evening the per- 
| formances will commence at eight instead of seven 
| o'clock, which has been the hour during the con- 
tinuance of the pantomime. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

The novel entertainment that has served as 
preface to the operatic works produced here during 
the last week. deserves a far better fate than that 
accorded to it by the public. Had this recitation 
from “Hiawatha,” with its vocal and orchestral 
delineations, constituted an entertainment per se at 
St. James’s Hall or elsewhere, we have no doubt 
| that the merits of the work would have been as 
warmly appreciated here as in America; but to 
introduce it by way of prelude to an opera which, 
with all its beauties, is by many considered to be 
somewhat heavy from its extreme length, seems to 
us a most unaccountable proceeding, equally unjust 
to the composer and prejudicial to the exchequer. 
As this evening will witness its performance for 
the last time, any more remarks of ours on the 
judiciousness of the measure are futile. Some of 





Shakespere, a Critical Bigography, by S. Neil, post Svo., 1s, | the most striking incidents are selected from Long- 


6s. Houlston. 


| fellow’s “ Hiawatha,” and an attempt is made to 
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depict them musically, certain narrative portions 
being recited by Madame Stepel (Miss Matilda 
Heron). Out of the dozen pieces of which this work 
consists, we must mention specially the very beau- 
tiful chorus describing the fall of Nokomis :— 
“ Downward through the evening twilight, 

On the prairie full of blossoms, 

From the full moon fell Nokomis, 

Fell the beautiful Nokomis. 


«See! a star falls,’ said the people, 

‘From the sky a star is falling |" 

And Nokomis fell affrighted, 

Downward through the evening twilight, 

On the prairie full of blossoms,” 
and the “Cradle Song.” In the “ Death Song” (sumg: 
by Madame Palmieri), describing the last hours of 
Minnehaha, the bride of Hiawatha, there is a phrase 
of such exquisite beauty and originality that, once 
heard, it haunts the ear long afterwards. The phrase 
in question is applied to the words, 

““*No, my child,’ said old Nokomis, 
‘Tis the night wind in the pine-trees!’" 

Some of the instrumental pieces, such as the 
“War Song” and the “Beggar’s Dance,” are re- 
markably picturesque and effective. Madame Stepel 
reads the narrative portions with great care and 
attention to effect; her voice is clear and musical, 
and, moreover, perfectly audible, without any pain- 
ful effort on her part, in all parts of the house. In 
her desire to be emphatic, Madame Stcpel some- 
times dwells much longer than necessary on par- 
ticular words; but her pathetic rendering of the 
death of Minnehaha never fails to elicit considerable 
applause even from a reluctant audience. The per- 
formance of this cantata, or musical poem, occupied 
nearly two hours on Monday night ; but the reading 
has been mercilessly abridged since then, much to 
the detriment of the poem, though greatly, it must 
be owned, to the satisfaction of the audience. 
Besides Mme. Palmieri, the vocalists employed were 
MM. Corri and St. Albyn, to the former of whom is 
allotted one of the most noble and dignified portions 
of the work, “The Great Spirit’s Address to the Tribes,” 
admirably accompanied by the wind instruments and. 
soli, until the 





ped by the same com- | 
| poser’s “ Reine Topaze ;” Balfe’s “ Bianca” at Covent | 


We see the “Amber Witch” is an- | 


| “Great Spirit.” Singularly out of place as this 
work is, whea produced at this house, before a long 
opera, we should nevertheless be delighted to hear 
| it again in a more fitting locality and suitable time. 
|For next week we have Auber’s “Domino Noir” 
announced, to be followed before long, by Howard 
| Glover's “ Ruy Blas.” 
LYCEUM. 

“The House on the Bridge of Notre Dame” is 
the title of a new adaptation from the French which 
has been produced at the Lyceum, and we tread on 
_ safe ground when we augur for it a long run and a 
| certain popularity. The original version of this 
iece, produced at the Ambigu Comique, was per- 
| haps as complete a success as any of the dramas 
| that have appeared from the pens of either of its 
| joint authors, MM. Theodore Barrier and Henri de 
| Kock. iy 

The plot is considerably involved, but we will 
endeavour to present our readers with a sketch of it 
as succinct as its intricacies will permit. 

In the first act, the Count de Forquerelles, dis- 
gusted with the profligate habits of his brother, the 
Chevalier de Forquerelles (Mr. George Vining), 
bequeaths on his death-bed his title and estates to 
Ernest de la Garde (Madame Celeste), the son of 
the Countess de Forquerelles by a former marriage. 
The Chevalier, finding himself thus cut off from the 
title and wealth he had looked upon as his own, de- 
termines that he will not lose them without an 
effort. He learns the road that will be taken by 
Ernest on his return to Paris from Martinique, 
from which place his arrival is daily expected. He 
accordingly leaves Paris, and meeting with his young 
victim, succeeds in inveigling him into a not-over 
reputable tavern, which is kept by one Rigobert 
(Mr. Villiers), a melo-dramatic ruffian of the first 
water, with whom he has had previous disreputable 
connection. He then tries to work upon the inex 
perience of Ernest and—by means of his attachme’ 
to Melanie de Si. Ange (Miss Kate Saville* 
young Creole, his passion for whom Ernest “* 
confided to the Chevalier—to induce him to,*¥¢ 





Paris, and accept an allowance at his hands, i: 
of his brilliant expectations. Failing in Stor, 


of the verse, when the whole. 
| orchestra unite in a grand fortissimo on the words,. 


« aaa 
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and finding himself unmasked, he basely stabs 
Ernest in an unguarded moment, after having 
vainly endeavoured to overcome him in a duel, in 
which the young man, with mistaken generosity, had 
returned him his weapon, after having disarmed 
him by superior swordmanship. The body of 
Emest is then, by the Chevalier and his associate, 
placed in the cellars of the tavern, which have a 
communication with the river. The Chevalier takes 
the credentials from the body of the murdered 
youth, and gives them to Rigobert to destroy, who 
makes show of burning them, but preserves them to 
assist him in his ulterior designs upon the Chevalier 
whom he deems to be in his power. Shortly after the 
Chevalier quits the tavern, and has scarcely taken 
his departure, when a young gipsy, Zambaro, also 
represented by Madame Celeste, appears, claiming 
shelter from the storm. This young wanderer, who, 
we may state, in order to give greater credibility 
to the story, tarns out in the sequel to be an 
illegitimate brother of Ernest, so singularly 
resembling the murdered youth that Rigobert 
believes him to be his ghost. When satisfied of the 
contrary, he overcomes the better feelings of the 
lad, and, by appealing to some of his higher 


motives, induces him to personate Hrnest, and, | 


giving him the necessary credentials and informa- 
tion, starts with him for Paris, but first sets fire to 
the house, so that all traces of the foul deed that 
has been committed within its walls may be 
destroyed. One accident, however, threatens to 
frustrate all these skilfully devised plans. A notary’s 
clerk, Achille Narcissi Pettiso (Mr. John Rouse), 
has been in hiding in the house, and has seen and 
heard the whole of these tragical events and plots. 
When the house ison fire he escapes by the cave 
which communicates with the river, and appears 
again at a subsequent moment. 

In the second act the false nest appears, and 
is welcomed by the Countess as her son; and though 
the Chevalier, while struck with the resemblance, 
sees that some deception has been practised, he 
cannot prove him an impostor without betraying 
his own guilt. In his embarrassment he is visited 
by Pettiso, who discovers the trick that has been 
played, and offers, for a reward, to prove the 
imposture by means of Melanie de St. Ange, who 
has unexpectedly arrived in Paris, and is lodging at 
the house on the bridge of Notre Dame. This 
promising plan is, however, frustrated by the 
circumstance of its being overheard by Rigobert, 
who takes Pettiso aside, and by means of doubling 
the reward offered by the Chevalier, and by the 
even more potent influence of a pistol in a hand 
known to be sufficiently unscrupulous, induces him 
to desert the interests of the Chevalier, and to lin 
himself with the conspirators in the counterplot 
they devise. The house on the bridge belongs to 
Rigobert’s sister, and the plan arranged is that 
Zambaro shall visit Melanie there, and still personat- 
ing Ernest, which in the dim light it is hoped he 
may do successfully, shall revoke his plighted word 
and inform her of his intentions to marry the bride 
chosen for him by his mother, Mademoiselle 
Adeline @ Arblai (Miss M, Ternan). Should, how- 
ever, the attempt at deception be discovered by her, 
Rigobert has determined her death, but with this 
resolve Zambaro is not acquainted. 


In the third act this plan is put into execution, | 


but the heart of the young Zambaro, not yet 
hardened by crime, fails him at the horrible distress 
so powerfully portrayed by Melanie de St. Ange. 
She too detects the imposition that is attempted; 
and when it is too late to prevent the deed, the 
more than probable fate that awaits her flashes 
over the mind of the Gipsy. Maddened at the 
thought of the fatal consequences following upon 
his conduct, he rushes off to reveal his guilt, 
but is followed by Rigobert, who, finding him 
deaf to all his counsels, shoots him to avoid the 
inevitable detection of his crimes, which would 
follow the step about to be taken by him. This 
last crime is, however, witnessed by the omnipresent 
Pettso. Zambaro staggers to the house of the 
Countess, confesses the fraud in which he has parti- 
ci and dies. Rigobert is led, guarded by 
soldiers, to the same house, having been denounced 
by Pettiso. To save himself he avows the guilt of 
the Chevalier, who meets it with a denial. The 
truth of the statement is proved, and the entire 
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mystery cleared up by the appearance of the real 
Ernest, who, having been only wounded, was saved 
by Pettiso at the time of his flight from the burn- 
ing tavern, and whose interest the notary’s clerk 
had been really forwarding while apparently im- 
plicated in these various intrigues. Melanie also 
appears, saved from destruction by the same instru- 
mentality, and with this complete unravelling of 
the various complications, the piece terminates, 
The way in which this drama is put upon the stage 
is admirable—the view in the last act, of the 
house on the bridge, with its two stories opened to 
the stage, was highly effective. The acting was in 
most cases good, and the manner in which the 
rapid changes of attire of Madame Celeste were 
accomplished was effective in the highest degree. 
Madame Celeste herself appears to the best ad- 
vantage in this piece, which is every way 
calculated to afford opportunity for the dis- 
play of her great and varied histrionic powers. 
| We note, however, with regret that a continued 
| residence in England, so far from improving her 
| pronunciation of a language with which she should 
| now be tolerably familiar, only renders it more in- 
| tensely French. We have not space further to 
dwell upon this interesting, though extremely melo- 
| dramatic, piece. We will merely say that Miss 
| Ternan, Mr. Vining, and Mr. Rouse were all very 
successful in their various impersonations. Miss 
Lydia Thompson has an: unimportant part as a 
flower-girl, which she plays with her usual archness, 
| but which is a mere excrescence upon the piece, 
| and contributes little to the development of the 
plot. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The eighth concert of the winter season took 
place on Saturday last; the whole of the programme, 
vocal and instrumental, being taken from the works 
of Beethoven :— 

Sinfonia Eroica ° ° ° 
Aria, ** What joy,”’ (Fidelio) . ° 
Song, “ O, beauteous daughter” , ‘ 4 a 
Song, “ The Quail” - 


Beethoven. 


Pianoforte Concerto in E flat ; “ : ¢- 
“Knowest thou the land ?” = 


Duett, “O, joy beyond expression” (Fidelio) a 
Overture, Leonora in C, ° ° » . 

The vocalists were Miss Banks and Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, and Miss Arabella Goddard the pianiste. 
If we may judge from the programmes of this day 
| and the Saturday previous, and from the fact that 
| we have now a succession of first-rate instrumen-~ 
talists, such as Herr Pauer (who is heard far too 
seldom in London), Miss Goddard, and M. Vieux- 
| temps, who is to perform this afternoon, we may 
conclude that the directors are determined that these 
| concerts shall be equal, if not superior, in point of 
| gpality, to any that we can hear in the metropolis. 
| lt is not unlikely that this Beethoven programme 
| will be repeated before loug. We must congratulate 
| Herr Mannson the taste and courage that he dis- 
| plays in selecting his programme on the ordinary 
| days of his week. Where else could we have a 
| chance of hearing any of the compositions of 
Schubert, Schumann, or Wagner? 


“ 

















} MUSICAL GOSSIP. 
| 


| Some idea of the extensive popularity enjoyed by 
Meyerbeer’s last opera, -‘ Dinorah,” may be formed 
from the fact that it has been represented in no less 
than sixty-six towns, forty-one of which are in Ger- 
many, eighteen in France, and the remainder in 
various parts in Europe. 

The frequenters of the Monday Popular Concerts 
will be glad to hear that Herr Becker, the violinist, 
is in a very fair way of recovery from the accident, 
which, it was thought at one time, had seriously 
endangered his sight ; he has lately been performing 
at Rotterdam and Amsterdam, and other towns in 
Holland, with the greatest success, occasionally 
associated with Madlle. Trebelli. 

At Cremona, a new opera, “La Savoiarda,” by 
Ponchielli, has been successful. 

The pupils of the Academy at Berlin, at their 
last concert, performed an unfinished work of Mozcrt, 
“L’Occa del Cairo,” written by the great compcser 
in the year 1783. 

The first performance of Richard Wagner’s d 
opera, “Tarnhaiiser” is now announced for Friday 
the ist of March, at the Theatre Impérial de 











YOpera. As this will undoubtedly be the great 
event of the musical season at Paris, the perform- 
ance is looked forward to by all musicians with the 
greatest interest. 

Towards the end of March, Madlle. Trebelli will 
leave the company of M. Merelli, of which she is the 
most distinguished ornament, and wil! perform on 
the boards of the Théatre Italien, Paris. 

Whilst performing lately at Caen, in the “ Caid,” 
Mme. Ugalde incautiously approached too near the 
foot-lights, and in a moment her dress was in flames. 
Owing, however, to the presence of mind displayed 
by those who were at hand, the flames were at once 
extinguished, and after the pause of a few minutes, 
she was enabled to resumed her ré/e, amid the hearty 
congratulations of the audience at her wonderful 
escape and her still more wonderful composure and 
courage under the trying circumstances. 

A highly interesting work on Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and their quartett compositions, has 
recently appeared in Paris from the pen of M. 
Eugene Sauzay. As we shall shortly return to the 
work, we content ourselves now by simply drawing 
the attention of our readers to it. 

Mme. Ristori is expected in Paris in the early part. 
of March, for the last representations of M. Legouvé’s 
piece, “La Madone de l’Art,” at the Odéon, The 
remaining characters will be represented by MM. 
Ribes, Kime, Febvre, Thiron, and Mme. Ramelli. 

The Minister of State has accorded to M. Raynard 
license to open the Salle Lacaze, in ‘the Champs 
Elysées, as a theatre, under the name of Le Petit 
Théatre des Champs Elysées. The répertoire will 
consist mainly of vaudevilles and operettas. 

Amongst new compositions for the pianoforte we 
may notice a volume by Emile Prudent, containing 
the following pieces, “ Heureuse Jeunesse,” ‘« Chers 
regrets,” “La fuite,” “La Meélée,”. “ Réve,” 
“ Marche des Compagnons,” and a transcription. of 
the well-known quartett from “ Rigoletto ;” and a 
still more interesting publication, a pianoforte 
album by Lefebvre-Wély, which contains six 
pieces, a fan oe “Le Fifre du Régiment;” 
a grand galop, “Kn avant, marche; Une Ame au 
Ciel,” a» religious melody; “Blondelle; Les 
Hirondelles au Retour,” and a scherzo, “Dans lx 
Prairie.” : 

A drama by M. Ferdinand Dugué, in five acts, 
“Les Trente-deux Duels de Jean Gigon,” founded, 
on the romance of the same name by Gandon, has 
been brought out at the Gaité with complete 
success. 

At the Odéon, representations of the “ i igénie 
en Aulide” have been given for Madlle, Tordeus, 
who is described as being still more successful im 
this. opera than in the “Caid.” The two leading 
tragédiennes of the age, Madlle. Karoly and Madlle. 
Tordeus, are now both engaged at the Odéon. 

The performance of “Don Giovanni” at the 
Théatre Italien has been chiefly remarkable for the 
début of a pleasing young actress, Madlle. ; 
in the réle of pot Elva, This lady’s. voice is 
described as being agreeable in quality, though 
rather weak in the middle of her register. The 
remaining characters were distributed as follows :— 
Mme. Penco, Donna Anna ; Mdlle.£Battu, Zerlina ; 
Mario, Don Giovanni; Gardoni, Don Ottavio ; and 
Zucchini, Leporello. 

M. Victor Séjour’s drama, “Les Massacres de 
Syrie,” still attracts nightly crowds at the Cirque 
Imperiale. M. Henri Luguet undertakes the part 
of Abd-el-Kader, hitherto played by M. Dumaine. 
With this exception, the piece is played as on its 
first representation. 

After having achieved the greatest success at 
Genoa, as Valentine, in the “ Huguenots, and 
Leonora in the “Trovatore,” Madame Galetti 
Gianoli has earned a still greater reputation by her 
impersonation of “Norma.” ‘The Italian journals, 


‘amongst others the “Liguria Artistica,” speak im 


the highest terms of her performances. At 

Madame Marie Cabel, on her way to St. Peters- 
burg, stayed to give a morming concert at Berlin, 
where she availed herself of the services of Madile. 
Plodowska, who had distinguished herself so 
greatly as Elvira, in the opera: of “ Ernani,” just 
represented at the Theatre Victoria. The gilted 
artistes received a hearty welcome from a very 
crowded audience. . 

M. Eugtne Guinot, one of the oldest contributors 
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to the feuilletons of the Parisian press, has just died. 
Besides “Suzanne,” he was the author of several 
dramatic pieces (amongst others, “Les Mémoires du 
Diable”), which he put forth under the pseudonym 
of “ Paul Venmond.” 

M. Vissot, an old-actor at the Porte St. Martin, 
who had been on the establishment since 1814, is 
dead. The deceased artiste had in the year 1849 
been honoured with the Poirson prize, instituted for 
the encouragement of actors playing only secondary 


A notice of the decease of Dr. Keferstein, pastor 
of the village of Wickerstadt, in Thuringia, deserves 
a place in our columns, In conjunction with the 
late Robert Schumann, Dr. Keferstein founded the 
“Nouveau Journal de la Musique,” to which he 
contributed under the assumed name of K. Stein. 
One of Dr. Keferstein’s works, “ Koenig Mys,” some- 
thing after the style of Hoffman’s “Contes Fan- 
tastiques,” contains several excellent and original 
8 ions on the subject of musical art. 

H. Simon died recently at Antwerp, aged 
seventy-seven. A pupil of Lesueur and Catel, he 
was the last representative of that school of music 
of which Jannsens may be considered the leader. 
M. Simon is the composer of a great number of 
musical works, cantatas, symphonies, &c., nearly 
eighty in all. Besides three masses, he wrote 
the oratorio of “Judith, or Le Sidge de Bethulie,” 
considered to be his jece, “Les Quatre 
Baisons,” and “ La Voix du Soir.” 

The celebrated male soprano, Jean Baptiste 
Velluti, for whom Rossini wrote his “ Aureliano in 
Paimyra,” and Meyerbeer his “Crociato in Egitto,” 
is no more. He was born at Monterone, in the 
Marches of Ancona, in 1781, and died recently at 
Mira, in the Venetian provinces. 

The journals of Turin announce the death of 
J Marchionni, one of the most celebrated 
dramatic artistes of the age. Silvio Pellico, Marenco, 
Albert Nota, and other distinguished writers, com- 
te some of their best works for this accomplished 


y. 

A performance of the “ Creation,” by the mem- 
bers of the Sacred Harmonic Society, took place at 
Exeter Hall Friday se’nnight. The oratorio will 
be repeated on Friday next, Feb. 22. 

The programme of the Monday Popular Concert 
of Monday last consisted solely of pieces selected 
from the compositions of Beethoven; the Kreutzer 
gonata in A, played by M. Vieuxtemps and Miss 
Arabella Goddard, formed a fitting conclusion to 
the concert. 

Our notices of three concerts, viz., of Prince 
Galitzin’s at St. James's Hall; the Hullah fund, at 
Covent Garden ; and the Messiah, at Exeter Hall, 
by the Nutional Choral Society, having been acci- 
dentally mislaid, we are unable to give any details. 
Wi were happy, however, to see that the attendance 
at the ullah concert was rather more fully 
attended than the first at St. James’s Hall; under 
M. Benedict. 

pS 


SCIENCE. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
A crowded meeting of this society was held on 
Monday evening, Lord Ashburton, president, in the 


Among those present were Sir R. I. Murchison, 
Sir John Anson, the Danish Minister, General Port- 
Colonel 4'7™ M.LP., Sir J. Elphinstone, M.P., 

. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Sir Thomas Fremantle, 


Sir ‘Richard Mayne, Lord S ord, the Right 
Hon. H. U. Addington, Colonels Sotheby, Gawler, 
and Shaffner, of the United States ; ins Sir E.. 


Belcher, Sir F. Nicolson, R. Collinson, C. G. Robin- 
gon, G. A. Bedford, M. S.. Nolloth, E. Ommanney, 
Sherard Osborn, and Aldrich, R.N.; Allen Young, 
D. J. Herd, 8. Hyde, and W. P. Snow; Major 
Cooke ; Drs. Hodgkin, Rae, Bigsby, Worthington, 
and Berna, $ mee G. W. Dasent, Crawfurd, 
Brooking, Hamilton, Stavely, E. O. Smith, C. Whit 
©. E. Mudie, &e. ” “i We 
Nice-Chancellor Sir John Stuart, and Messrs. G. 
Cox a. Charles Bonney, ThomasCombe, John 
J well, Passmore Edwards, William Fair- 
bairn, John Fleming, William Forsyth, William 
Bosville James, Hayes Kyd, William Robertson 


Saridbach, Peter Sharp, and James ‘Simpson, were 
elected Fellows. 

The subscription list in aid of Consul Petherick’s 
expedition up the White Nile, amounting already 
to a. of £1,000, was laid upon the table. 

e President, in opening the discussion on the 
North Atlantic Telegraph, observed that “the 
geographical features counected with the scheme 
were before the public (see “ The Times” of Friday, 
February 1), and he hoped the meeting would have 
the assistance of several eminent travellers present 
who had visited the region in question. 

Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., said that he had 
accompanied the deputation to Lord Palmerston, 
and was glad to find that the arguments then used had 
been thoroughly realised. He expected that a great 
bank- would be found ‘between the Fardes and 
Iceland and Greenland; and as to the existence of 
reefs, from ‘which difficulties were anticipated, he 
believed they would serve as a defence, because 
they would prevent the ice coming down. Sir 
Edward bore witness to the value of the soundin 
which had been carried out by Sir F. L. M‘Clintoe! 

Captain Sherard Osborn said that no doubt could 
exist as to the practicability of the route after what 
they had heard from the distinguished navigators 
who had read their papers at the last meeting. 
The soundings showed that, with but an occasional 
exception, the never exceeded 1000 
fathoms. The principal difficulty was in carry- 
ing the cable within the 150 fathoms depth on, 
the Labrador coast, where it might be exposed 
to the action of icebergs. The great point would 
be to push the 150-fathoms mark as far in towards 
the coast as possible. There was evidence, however, 
from the soundings made by Captain M‘Olintock, 
that the bank off Hamilton Inlet was 200 fathoms 
in depth, and that fish and shells were 
showing that the bergs did not rip up the 
in the sweeping manner which some hadall 
and that the yisk.to the cable was therefore not so 
great as had been imegined. With regard to the 
aurora borealis and the izitense cold being likely to 
affect the electric current, if any: apprehensions 
existed on that head, they were set at rest by the 

fact that when Captains Kellett and M‘Clintock 
were beset in the ice a few seasons ago, in 744 deg., 
& much more northerly latitude than the line of 
the proposed route, they established a telegraphic 
communication between the two vessels, and main- 
tained it without any difficulty. 

Mr. John Ball said, that while acknowledging 
all that had been achieved, and believing in the 
_practicability of the northern route, they ought not 
to underrate the obstacles that still remained. The 
description given of the interior of Iceland showed 
that there was an extensive desert to be traversed, 
where there was no grass for horses, and no timber 
to form the piles with; nor did he think the diffi- 
culties ou the coast of Labrador had been sufficiently 
considered, and that before they could be solved it 
might be necessary to make a'more careful survey. 

Sir R. Murchison briefly observed that he was 
disposed to accept’ as conclusive the opinion of the 
Arctic navigators who had examined and had _pro- 
nounced in favour of the scheme. He had no 
interest in the undertaking, except ina geographical 
point of view, yet he must say the promoters had 
put their case ably before the public, and that the 
gentlemen associated with the other lines must 
admit that they had done so in a clear, fair, and 
candid’ manner. ‘Sir Roderick concluded by 
acknowledging the valuable assistance which had 
been rendered by their friends, the Danes, to the 
undertaking. 

Dr. John Rae, in reply to Mr. Ball as to the 
difficulties in Iceland, said that in his journey across 
that island he and his party never wanted grass. 
They rode 30 miles a-day with the same horses, 
some of them carrying men weighing 14and 15 stone, 
and the — was made in 13 days with out any 
impediment. The horses were in the habit of carry- 
ing loads of 200lb., and would therefore be able to 
convey piles into any district where they might be 

uired. The southern route across the island was 
stil easier. 

Mr. Galton read extracts from Mr. Stuart’s Diary 
of his explorations, undertaken previously to his late 
daring adventure through the centre of Australia 
towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. He discovered 
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well watered districts and springs, belonging to 
the basin of Lake Torrens. Drift-wood and rubbish 
were found 15 feet high on the trees. bordering 
the River Neale, proving the large quantity of 
water which during the rainy season must pour 
through the valley. His examinations extended to 
lat, 27:30 deg., between long. 135 and 136 deg., but 
he could not reach the northern limit of the vast 
lagoon discovered, “Indications of gold were found, 
but his health having broken down he returned, and 
succeeded with Mr. Kekewich and two men in 
reaching Chambers Creek on the 2lst of January, 
1860, after an absence of about three months. 

Sir R. Murchison reviewed at some length the 
data collected by various explorers, and 
his belief that, notwi i i 
extensive fertile region in interior Mr. 
Macdouall Stuart, there was, as he had originally 
surmised, a vast saline desert to the eastward. 

Mr. Baker, of South Australia, believed that the 
theory of Sir R. Murchison would prove to be cor- 
rect, and mentioned « variety of facts and indications 
in support of it. : 

Colonel Gawler, late governor of South Australia, 
urged the great importance of Mr. Stuart's dis- 
coveries, in making which he had been so nobl. 
assisted by Messrs. Chambers and Finke, and w 
had proved the practicability of forming a route 
from the south-east colonies to the north-west coast, 
and enforced the advantage of establishing without 
delay a new colony on that coast. 

‘The meeting then adjourned to the 25th inst., 
when the President hoped that a 38 by Mr. Du 
Chaillu on the Gorilla Country of West Equatorial 
Africa, and one by Consul Pemberton Hodgson on 
Japan, would be ready. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘February 6, 1861—L. Horner, Esq., President, in 


the chair, 

~ William Rutherford Ancram, 75, Inverness 

tp eee eee 
kK 0 e, e were 

elected Fellows. ; 


The following communication was read :— 

“On the Altered Rocks of the Western. and 
Central Highlands.” By Sir R. I. Murchison, 
F.RS., V.P.G.S, and A, Geikie, Esq., F.G.S. In 


“the introduction it was shown that the. object of 


this paper was to prove that the classification which 
had been previously established by one of the authors 
in the County of Sutherland, was applicable, as 
had inferred. to the whole of the Scottish Highlands 
The structure of the country from the borders of 
Sutherland down the western part of Ross-shire was 
detailed, and illustrated by a large map of Scotland, 
coloured according to the new classification, and by 
numerous, sections. Everywhere throughout this 
tract it could be proved that an older gneiss, which 
the authors called ‘ .” was overlaid un- 
conformably by red. Cambrian sandstones ; these 


ain unconformab ‘uartz-rocks, limestones, 

<a 4 gneissose pe vets of strata, as 

reviously shown in the typical district of Assynt. 
From the base of these quartz-rocks a perfect con- 
formable sequence was shown to exist upward into 
the gneissose rocks, which was never obliterated by 
granite or any similar rock. 

The tract between the Atlantic and the Great 
Glen consists, according to the authors, of a series 
of convoluted folds of the upper geo rocks, 
until, along the line of the Great Gleu, the under- 
lying quartzose series is brought up on an anticlinal 
axis. A prolongation of this axis probably exists 
along part of the west coast of Islay and Jura, two 
islands which exhibit a grand developm t 
lower or quartzose portion of the’ altered Silurian 
rocks of the Highlands. 

From the line of the Great Glen north-eastward 
to the Highland border, the country was explained 
as cohsisting of a great series of anticlinal and 
synclinal curves, whereby the same series of altered 
rocks which occurs on the north-west is naneet 

n itself. One synclinal rans in a N.E. and S.W. 
direction across Loch ‘Leven. 
spreads over the Breadalbane Forest to the Glen 
Lyon Mountains, where it sinks below the upper 

eissose strata with their associated limestones. 

n Lawers occupies the synclinal formed by these 


ent of the 


The anticlinal of 
quartzose rocks that rises from wnder it to the S.E- 
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upper strata, and the limestones and quartz-rock 
come up again in another anticlinal axis correspond- 
ing with the direction of Loch Tay. The continuity 
of these lines of axis was traced both to the N.E. 
and §,W. 

It thus appeared that the crystalline rocks of the 
Highlands are capable of reduction to order ; that 
the same curves and folds could be traced in them 
as in their less altered equivalents of the south of 
Scotland; and that in what had hitherto appeared 
as little else than a hopeless chaos, there yet reigned 
a regular and beautiful simplicity. 

In conclusion, Sir Roderick Murchison vindicated 
the accuracy of his published sections in the N.W. 
of Sutherland, which had been approved after 
personal inspection by Professors Ramsay and 
Harkness ; and he gave detailed reasons for dis- 
believing the accuracy of the sections recently put 
forth by Professor Nichol, which were intended as 
corrections of his own. He concluded by affirming 
that, through the aid of Mr. Geikie, the proofs ,of 
the truthfulness of his own sections, showing a con- 
formable ascending order from the quartz-rocks and 
limestones into crystalline and micaceous rocks, had 
now been extended over such large areas that there 
could no longer be any misgivings. on the subject. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Weckly evening meeting, Friday, February 1, 
1861—The ig ey Barlow, M.A., F.R.S., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey, B.D., English lecturer at 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, “On. the 
Study of the English Language as an Essential 
Part of a University Course.” 

The speaker said, that “A plea for the study of 
the English Language as an essential part of a 
University Course,” was a subject which, on its 
first announcement, might seem unsuited to the 
distinguished auditory which he had the honour to 
address. Some might regard it as too literary to 
be within the range of an institution whose objects 
were more directly scientific. Others might consider 
it as a merely professional question, interesting to 
clergymen, college tutors, and educators of all 
kinds, but having no claim on the attention of the 
general public; and not a few might be found, 
whom the theme took eutirely by surprise, believing 
it hardly possible that in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it should be found necessary to 

lead for the introduction of the study of our own 

nglish tongue into our own English universities. 
In reply. be urged that the philosophy of language 
might fairly claim rank as a science. Nor was the 
question. of an extended culture of the mother- 
tongue one of mere professional importance, for it 
concerned us all to be able to say what we had to 
say clearly and forcibly. The absence of such 
culture in most of our universities was a fact, and 
the results were evident in our compositions, our 
speeches, our ;sermons, our reading of the church 
service, and even in our conversation. 

The remedies suggested were:—1l. Training 
schools for nursery governesses. 2. Greater care 
in training national schoolmasters in a thorough 
knowledge of English, spoken and written. 3. 
Encouragement to national masters, by rewarding 
the most distinguished with the office of inspector 
of schools, instead of limiting such appointments, 
as at present, to young clergymen and_ barristers. 
4. The introduction of a thoroughly accomplished 
scholar as English master in every great public 
school, of equal rank with the classical masters. 
5. The endowment of at least one professorshi 
of English in every university. 6. Making English 
take its place with Latin and Greek in every 
examination for degrees, as it does in the India 
Civil Service examinations, and giving substantial 
rewards (scholarships and fellowships) for dis- 
tinction in English, as for eminence in Classics and 
Mathematics. 7. The co-operation of the bisho 
in exacting proofs of competency in reading the 
Church Service, composition, delivery of sermons, 
and extemporaneous spzaki If these, or most 
of these, were carried into effect, he believed the 
greatest benefits would result, not merely in a 
literary, but in a moral aad religious point of view. 
He concluded by ing his regret that he had 
been only able, in the limited time allowed him, 
to throw out a few practical suggestions; and he 
thanked the audience for the very kind and marked 


attention with which they had listened to his 
observations. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuesday, February 12, 1861—John Gould, Esq. 
Vice-President, in the chair. i 
Mr. T. H. Stewart read some observations on the 
anatomy of the Echinoderms, relating in particular 
to the apparatus possessed by some of the higher 
groups of this class of animals for the, prehension 
and division of food, which appeared to have been 
previously unnoticed or imperfectly described. 

Papers were read “On some New Species of 
Butterflies, collected. by Mr. Wallace, in. the 
Moluccas,” by Mr. W..C. Hewitson; and “Ona Rare 
Snake from Bokhara,” by Dr. W. Peters, of Berlin, 
foreign member of the society. The latter animal, 
which had been described by Professor Brandt as 
Taphrometepon lincolatum, and. by MM. Dumeril 
and Bibron, as chorisodon sibiricum, was stated to 
be nearly allied to the European Celopeltis 
lacertina, 

Dr. Sclater made some additions to, and correc- 
tions of, his list of the birds of the Falkland Islands 
published in the last volume of the “Society’s 

oceedings”), founded mpon the observations made 
by Capt. Abbott. during his late residence in those 
islands. Dr. Sclater also exhibited, on behalf of 
Capt. Abboit, a bull’s hoof with an abnormal growth 
of the horny substance, a malformation stated to be 
not uncommon among the wild cattle in the Falk- 
lands. 

Mr. Bartlett exhibited two pairs of living hybrid 
ducks from the society’s collection, which had been 
bred in Holland. They were the result of the 
union of the summer duck (Air sponsa) with two 
of the diving ducks (Fuligula ferina and F. nyroca), 
and exhibited clear traces of the species which had 
produced them. 

The meeting adjourned to the 26th inst. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

February 7—Earl Stanhope, President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in the chair. 

Hon. Lieutenant Walpole, R.N., Mr. Jupp, and 
several other candidates, were elected Fellows of the 
society. 

Mr. Felix Slade exhibited an interesting speci- 
men of caligraphy, a transcript of Ecclesiastes by 
Hester Inglis, of Edinburgh, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, on which Mr. Holmes, F.S.A., made some 
biographical remarks. The Rev. C. Walcott, of 
Bitterley Court, Salop, exhibited through the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C, Walcott, F.S.A., several interest- 
| ing family relics, their christening robe of the 
| Seventeenth century, part of the scarlet cloak worn 
| by Charles I. on the scaffold; letters from Charles 
| 1, Lord Jeffreys, and Lord Herbert; and a set of 
counters of the time of Charles I., in a silver box, 
engraved with the portraits of that king and his 
\} queen. 





CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 7—Professor Brodie, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. C, E. Beadnell and J. Davis were elected 
fellows, and Messrs. E. L. Barret and C. Ulrich 
associates. Papers were read by Professor Field 
“On Basic Carbonates of Copper, Nickel, and 
Cobalt,” and by Mr, A. H. Church * On a New Acid 
Obtained by the Oxidation of Benzol.” This acid 
stands immediately above the benzoic, in the 
aromatic series of acids. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FoR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow., Fen. 18.—Royal Academy of Arts, 8.—Lecture on 
* Sculpture,” by R. Westmacott, Esq., 
R.A, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8. 
Tves., Fen. 19.—/nstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—On “The 
Results. of ‘Trials of Varieties of Lron 


Permanent Way,” by Mr. Fraucis Fox, 
Milnst. C.E. 

Statistical Society, 8.—On “The Effect of 
the Gold Supplies on the Foreign Ex- 
changes, and on the Price of Silver,” 
by F. Jourdan, Esq. 

Wep., Fes. 20.—Geological Society, 8.—On “The Coinei- 
dence between the Stratification and 
Foliation of the Altered Rocks of the 
Scottish Highlands,” by Sir R. Ll. Mur- 
chison, F.R.S., V.P.G.S., and A. Geikie, 
Esq., F.G.8.; on * The Relations of 
the Strata of some portions of the 
Scotch Highlands (south of the Cale- 
donian Canal) and of the North of Ire- 
“> by Professor Harkness, F.R.S., 
F.G. 





Trvrs. Fen. 21.—Society of A 1 8h. 
* Chemical, 8, 3 ‘action of Bile 
and Formation of Gall Stones," by Dr. 
Thudechum; on * Bisul e of Io- 
dine,” by Dr. Guthrie; on “Ground 


Ice,” by Mr. Adie. 
Linnxan Society, 8.—On “The Remains 


of the Moa of New Zealand, and on the 
Principles Regulating the Ciassification, 
&c., of Extinct Animals,” by Dr. Knox; 
on “ Dipterous Insects of Gilolo, Ter- 
nate, and Ceram,” by Mr. Walker. 

Society of Arts, 8.—On “The Alpaca and 
its Introduction into Australia," by Mr. 
George Ledger. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Tuesday, Feb. 19, Three o’clock.—Professor Owen, 
on “ Fishes.” 

Thursday, Feb. 21, Three o’clock.—Professor Tyn- 
dall, on “ Electricity.” 

Friday, Feb. 22, Eight o’clock.—Professor Faraday, 
on “ Platinum.” 

Saturday, Feb. 23, Three o’clock.—Dr. E. Frank- 
land, on “Inorganic Chemistry.” 


‘To Lrrerary Mew.—The literary world is under 
deep obligation to Mr. Jonn B. Kezne, of Scott's 
Yard, Cannon Street, for the establishment of*an 
agency which cannot fail to prove of incalculable 
service to literary men generally. ‘From’ time im-’ 
memorial it has been a subject. of complaint that 
there is no due appreciation of literary mefit, or no 
properly qualified persons to make judicious selee- 
tions from the mass of MSS. that is into 
the market. _ Publishers have but scanty ability for 
such a delicate task ; and even if they were fully 
equal to it, such is the of business that they 
certainly have not the leisure. Thus it nS, 48 
it has always happened, that the reputation of an 
author or the success of a work, is not determined 
by any fixed standard of merit, but is emphatically 
ruled by chance. Thus it is that many a work on 
which the greatest pains and the best genius have 
been bestowed, is either altogether lost both to the 
author. and the public, or is only reseued from 
obscurity by some lucky accident, and that gerier- 
ally too late to secure substantial advantage to the 
painstaking writer. It is a notorious fact that to 
such lucky accident, and. not to any deliberate and 
just appreciation of their true value, we are indebted 
for some of the richest contributions to our standard 
literature. We have said publishers do not know 
how to value, and to buy; but it is equally true 
that authors do not. kuow:how>.to. sell. . 
not geverally heen enough to make, bargains. ‘They « 
work not. so much for wages as for fame; 
their tone of mind is high, and they cannot peddle. 
their own wares with any chance of success. Itis 
an old proverb, that the man who is his own lawyer 
has a fool for his client.’ The abstract princi 
fully applies here. ‘The author who, relying on 
the intrinsic merit of the manuscript he: offers in 
the market, miscaleulates his position ‘and his 
chances, and will almost infallibly be worsted in the 
negotiation. Mr. Keene, with that admirable dis- 
cernment which distinguishes him, has hit on the 
happy expedient of, instituting an agency for the 
introduction of authors to publishers. He proposes 
to recommend such works as are really worthy of 
publication, and to find publishers for them. is 
is exactly the thing that was wanted, and we have 
no doubt that posterity will be led to thank thie 
enterprising gentleman for handing down to them 
many volumes of rare worth, which would other- 
wise have been entirely lost to the world. We have 
Jong known Mr. Keene in his relation to the 
metropolitan press. His own contributions have 
always been marked by great judgment and a clear, 
vigorous tone of thought. He has especially been 
considered an excellent judge of literary produe~ 
tions; and we are satisfied that he is. eminently 
qualified for the difficult post to: which his own 
inclinations and a chain of remarkable cireum- 
stances have combined to call him. That both 
authors and publishers will largely avail themselves 
of his services we have no doubt. This recommen- 
dation is already recognised as a substantial en- 
dorsement, which a pradent author, ambitious of 
fame, will know how to value; while publishers 
generally will find it no mean service to have the 
toil and responsibility of selection conducted by a 
gentleman of so much tact, judgment, and ex- 
perience.— Advertisement. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
OxrorpD, Feb. 14. 

No lover of art will, I fancy, feel any very acute 
regret at the destruction of the so-called Titian Gal- 
lery. The pictures were, at their best, miserable 
productions, could not possibly have been the work 
of that master, and had been mended and botched 
purposely by some cheap artist. There were one or 
two other pan ree in the same room, one in par- 
ticular by Jordaens, I imagine, the loss of which is, 
in so far as the works of that painter can be esti- 
mated, a matter of regret. But if the pictures were 
poor, the subjects were outrageous. One is not 
prudish about works of art, but these productions 
were worthy of the operation of Lord Campbell’s 
Act,andthe company of the Museé Secréte of Naples. 
Few visitors at Blenheim saw them, and no one 
oe on request. 

e election of Mr. Henry Smith of Balliol to the 
eager of geometry, vacant by the death of 

. Baden Powell, has given universal satisfaction. 
Few persons in Oxford are more accompli 
this gentleman, none more clear-headed and indus- 
trious. Double first-classmen are generally dull 
dogs, commonly second-rate in both faculties ; but 
Mr. Smith’s abilities and acquirements are undoubted 
both as a scholar and a mathematician. Mr. Hope, 
too, has exercised his patronage of the professorship 
just founded by him, as was anticipated, in the 
appointment of Mr. Westwood, who has hitherto 
been the curator of his museum of entomology. 

Dr. Bandinel, the late head librarian of the Bod- 
leian, was proctor when the allied sovereigns dined 
in Oxford. He and Dr. Macbride had been for some 
years the only remaining officers of the university 
who were present at the feast in the Radcliffe. His 

ily, immediately a Jersey stock, his father 
having been the Channel Islands Fellow at Jesus, 
came originally from Milan, and emigrated from 
Italy, so he used to say, on religious grounds. One 
would think, however, that the reformation gained 
but few converts in the Italian cities. Curiously 
enough, among the books which Dr. Bandinel 
purchased for the Bodleian, one—said to be unique, 
and secured at a very large sum—was the form of 
prayer issued by the Pope as a thanksgiving for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Roman Catholic 
writers generally deny the fact of any thanksgiving 
at all, but the evidence about the book is conclusive 
and indisputable. 

The vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Reay will have to be filled up soon. It is under- 
stood that Mr, Coxe, with whom the nomination 
rests, has submitted the name of Mr. Hackman, the 
incumbent of St. Paul’s, to the curators, who have 
to confirm the nomination, and then offer it to the 
further approval of convocation. ‘The existing 
statutes do not allow, except by consent of the 
eurators, that any of the officials in the Bodleian 
should have a cure of souls. Dr. Bandinel, however, 
had a valuable and distant living. Mr. Coxe has 
all along had a charge near Oxford, and it will be 
exceedingly invidious were the curators to make an 
exception in the case of Mr. Hackman. It weuld 

isplay that most odious form of partiality—a 
partiality in the direction of injustice. “The 
meumbency of St. Paul’s is, financially speaking, a 





loss, and as the parish has two resident curates, no 
neglect of it would arise from the incumbent | 
retaining it with the snb-librarian’s place. 
The rule that the occupant of a university office | 
should have no cure of souls, has been introduced | 
pretty generally in the amended statutes of most | 
professorships. It was an act of conscientiousness | 
on the part of the university, for it appears that the 
pluralities act does not extend to the tenants of | 
university offices. Hence many academical dig- | 
nitaries are non-resident holders of benefices. Many | 
of the heads have livings in commendam, and some | 
of the professors. When the parties are close to their | 
benefices, no harm happens, but a parish 1s likely to 


be sadly neglected when the parson is very remote 


for the time being of this office ; but if the object is 
to be that the professor is merely to hold living and 
be non-resident, one does not see how he will get 
the benefit of an acquaintance with the material of 
his teaching, and how the evil of an absentee 
clergyman will be compensated by the fact that the 
professor will have an opportunity of improving his 
income by taking a valuable college living. 

The list of Lent sermons has not yet come out, 
but will in a day or two. The Bishop of Oxford 
has made this quite an institution. He preached 
himself on Ash Wednesday. Im all likelihood the 
preachers will largely handle the absorbing theolo- 
gical question of the day, action about which seems 
imminent, when the Bishop of Durham recommends 
a fusion of parties with a view to resist the views 
contained in “Essays and Reviews,” and in which the 
writers seem to be a joint-stock company with 
limited liability. 

A concert was held in Exeter College on Monday 
evening in aid of the fund raised for the benefit of 
Mr. Hullah, the greater part of the performers being 
members of Exeter College, and the selections of 
music being careful and extensive. The room was 
very full, the performance very creditable, and it 
seems, as regards the most important part of the 
whole business, the proceeding was a considerable 
financial success. But, after ail, a concert in a 
college-hall in winter time is about the readiest way 
in which one may catch a cold in one’s head of more 
than ordinary severity. 





CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





Wirn a very few notable exceptions, French 
literature is retiring within the bounds of the 
brochure or the penny periodical ; and within these 
very restricted limits it assumes the air of the very 
dogmatical, which you are supposed, or required to 
believe ; or the very hilarious and very comical, 
which you may believe or not believe, laugh at or 
frown at, according to the measure of your gulhbi- 
lity or temperament. 
the French journals, which descend to notice 
contemporaneous literature, that the most solemn 
subjects in history, literature, and philosophy must 
be served up with a broad grin of. garnishing 
around the borders of the platter to make it agree- 
able to the reader. The old and sedate school of 
criticism, with its starched ruffles, buckles, and 
dress swords, was tedious enough; the modern 
school which disdains white-chokers in the drawing- 
room, and wears frock coats at the opera, which has 
a free and easy pooh-pooh for all things under the 
sun submitted to its judgment, is intolerable. The 
pleasantry or the epigram is now considered the 
modish way of introducing or dismissing a work. 


Criticism in old-fashioned times aimed at makin3 | 


the reader think ; now it aims at making him smile. 
Criticism formerly was perhaps too formal ; now it 
comes’ forward with a bound, skip, and a hop. 
Diffidence has given place to assurance, and small 
knowledge bounces it over big knowledge. 

In serious literature we have to notice the 
“Reécits de l'Histoire du Ve Siecle,” by Amédée 
Thierry—a work of good faith, a conscientious 
digest of many huge folios of history, giving in 
short span the gist of the good things contained in 
numerous old-world books. Felios went out with 
pack-horses, and quartos with stage-coaches. 
Knowledge now to be acceptable must be com- 
pressed, like steam in a Perkins’ boiler, or be 
portable as pemican. “ Yet,” said Voltaire, after 
consuming the folios, “they repay me for having 
read them.” So these folios do; but in these days 
time is time, and an era must be condensed into a 
week at the utmost. Who would have thought 
a few years ago that the fall of the Roman Empire, 
the patrimony of Odoacre, and Theodoric the Ostro- 
goth, would have given opportunity for an author 
in 1860? “Nothing, however, is more true,” says 


his ecclesiastical duties. But it appears that | 9 writer; “the tomb of the Roman Empire is the 


the council is about to bring forward a statute | 
which will have the effect. of releasing the professor | 
of moral philosophy from this obligation. No per- | 
son, it is,true, would be perhaps more properly | 
occupied with parochial labours than the occupant! 


cradle of modern Italy,” and now begins the drama 
of the two ideas which seem to exclude each other, 
the autonomy and the unity of Italy. The Ostro- 
goths, Charlemagne, and the Lombards, founded 
unity without autonomy; the Italian republics 


It seems, to judge by some of | 


| founded autonomy without unity. These principl 
have been in continual conflict, dyeing Italian 
history with crimson down to the present day, and 
now has been attempted the reconciliation of 
the two, with what success remains to be 
seen. In history, again, we have a new edition 
of the “Regne de Louis XVI,” by M. 
Droz, pref: by a “notice” from the pen 
of M. de Bonnechose. This history has for object 
to show what was necessary to have been done to 
prevent or direct the Revolution ; but it serves less 
to initiate one into the history of Louis XVI. and 
his times than to initiate us into the means of 
getting up a political hurricane. Montesquieu says 
something to this effect :—“ It is admirable to see an 
historian judging of what men have done by what 
they should have done. By this mode of reasonin 
there is no more history.” We do not say that M. 
Droz has not written a history ; but the present in- 
clines too much towards showing us what might 
have been done instead of showing us what really 
was done under the reign of Louis XVI. In his- 
tory, again, we have the “ Histoire de France,” by 
M. Ozaneaux, a compound of “tastings” from the 
wine jars of Guizot, Michelet, and Augustine 
Thierry, with this disadvantage, that we taste the 
vintage of neither the one nor the other of these 
writers, and, quaff as we will, cannot get intoxicated 
on the contents of the book. 

Eugtne de Mirecourt, who was reported to have 
died in want, in St. Petersburg, and whose death 
we reported, following, as we believed, good au- 
thority, is not dead, and appears, with one of his 
small biographers, devoted on this occasion to the 
memory of one who is really dead and buried— 
the and dramatist, Henry Murger, one 
of the children of the people—one who worked for 
fame and not for bread—one who cared nothing 
about the cut of his coat, provided the pockets were 
large enough to hold his five or six favourite volumes, 
who after a Bohemian life in the Latin Quarter, 
retired to his privacy in the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
leaving it only last sammer to come to Paris, to see 
the representation at the Palais Royal of one of his 
little pieces, then to re-enter his old haunts, there 
to cultivate ancient acquaintance, and in an hospi- 
tal to die, at the early age of 38 years. It isa sad 
and brave history that of Henry Murger. 

Theatrical pieces abound, but abundance does not 
always betoken quality. Nevertheless, among suc- 
cessful pieces may be reckoned “Les Effrontés,” 
a comedy in five acts, by Emile Augier; “Les 
Femmes Fortes,” a comedy in three acts, by Vic- 
torien Sandau; “Le Chapeau d’un Horloger,” a 
one act comedy, by Madame Emile de Gérardin, a 
second edition, which tells for the value of the first; 
j and “La Famille de Puimenée,” a comedy in four 
acts, by Edward Foussier, which the other day was 
in the printer’s hands. 

Among recent appearances on the counters of the 
| booksellers, we observe a work by M. 8. Delorme— 

* Les Hommes d’ Homére”—an essay on the man- 
| ners of Greece in the heroic ages, and a second 
| edition of M. J. Caillet’s work, “ L’ Administration 
|en France sons le Cardinal Richelieu.” The 
\third volume of Guizot’s translation of 
| Shakespere has appeared. A volume will be pub- 
| lished every month until the work is completed. 
| Last year 14,000 different works were published in 
| Paris, independent of a host of penny and two- 
| penny periodicals, having an average sale of 4,000 
| to 5,000 copies each. Some 11,000 works appeared 
in the provinces, sanctioned by the different pre- 
fects. The importation of English works was very 
considerable, and from Belgium, Germany, &c., 
more than 9,000 packages of books came over the 
borders after having beenscrutinised by the Custom- 
house authorities. In music more than 4,000 
pieces were published, and, at least, 14,000 engrav- 
ings, lithographs, and photographs. 

A German chemist, Herr Knecht-Sennefelder, 
announces a new mode of preparing paper proof 
against forgers and tampereis. He observes that in 
colleges and boarding-schools two agents are made 
use of to discharge ink-marks from linen, and which 
are ordinarily used for the falsification of documents 
—the chlorure of potassium and the oxalate of 
potassium. When chemists desire to cause to re- 
appear words effaced from written documents, but 
rately destroyed, they make use of gallic 
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acid... Herr Knecht-Sennefelder proposes a paper 
which shall defy being tampered with by | 
acids on alkalies. He advises for cheques, bills | 
of exchange, and the like, that the usual paper of | 
commerce should be soaked in gallic acid, in the | 
proportion of a few grains in a pint of water— | 
enough to saturate five-and-twenty sheets. The | 
paper is dried, and may be written upon with | 
common ink, which soaks so into the substance of | 
the paper that it cannot be erased, and the attempt 
to destroy the writing by any chemical agent has | 
only the effect of leaving the efforts of the fraudu- | 
lent person visible in black blotches around the | 
genuine writing. The experiment is a cheap one. | 





OBITUARY. 
THE WARDEN OF WINCHESTER, | 
Intelligence has just been received of the death | 
of the Rev. Robert S. Barter, Warden of Winchester 
College, which happened a few dayssince at the age 
of threescore years and ten, having outlived his 
brother warden of New College not quite a year. 
He was a member of a family long connected with | 
the twin colleges of William of Wykeham, where 
he was himself brought up, as we need hardly say. 
He entered New College from Winchester at the 
usual age, and having taken the ordinary degrees 
(for, of course, a New College man in those days 
could not present himself as a candidate for honours 
in the “schools”) he was ordained upon his fellow- 
ship; in 1832, he was appointed to the wardenship, 
which he held until his decease. In 1849 he was 
presented by the patron, Mr. S. T. Kekewich, M.P., 
of Peamore, to the rectory of Granton, Somerset, a 
small living worth less than £200 a-year, and with 
a population under 200 also, if we may believe 
Crockford’s “ Clerical Directory ;” and both of these 
pieces of preferment have become vacant by his 
death. “The Warden” will long be lamented by 
every old Winchester man, and his memory will 
not readily pass away in the college over which he 
presided so long and with such dignity. The late 
Warden, according to the “ Guardian,” was the son 
of a former rector of Cornworthy, Devon, who 
reached the-natriarchal age of ninety-six, when he 
died a few years since. His mother also died at the 
same age. 
THE REY. J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 


The late Rev. John William Donaldson, D.D., 
whose death is just announced as having happened 
afew days since, at the residence of his mother, 
near Hyde Park, was a son of the late Stuart | 
Donaldson, Esq., merchant, of London (a gentleman 
of Scottish extraction and connections), and brother 
of Sir Stuart Alexander Donaldson, Knight, late 

rime minister and colonial secretary of New 

uth Wales. His mother was the daughter of 
John Cundale, Esq., of Snab Green, Lancashire. 
He was born about the year 1810, and like War- 
burton, Thirlwall, and other lesser luminaries of 
the church, he was originally intended for the legal 
profession. For this purpose he was articled to a 
solicitor, but abandoning the pursuit of dry legal 
technicalities and musty parchments, he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
Scholar, and subsequently Fellow. He graduated 
B.A. in 1834 as a Senior Optime and a first class 
in the Classical Tripos in 1834, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1837. In 1841 he was elected head 
master of the ancient endowed Grammar School 
of Bury-St.-Edmund’s, ;which he conducted for 
some years with considerable success, and turned 
out many able scholars; but in consequence partly 
of personal unpopularity, and partly of an outcry 
raised against him on the score of orthodoxy, he 
resigned that post some three or four years ago, | 
since which time he had been residing at Cambridge, 
engaged in private tuition, and in preparation 
and the publication of several works. Dr. Donala- 
son’s name was first made familiar to the world 
as an accomplished critical scholar, by the publica- | 
tion of his “Greek Theatre,” a work which has | 
gone through repeated editions, and is well known | 
among the text-books of most of fifth and sixth | 
form boys in our public schools. It is remarkable | 
for great ingenuity and great research, for a rather 
daring spirit of inquiry and fanciful theorising, and 
by a most turgid and bombastic style, which renders 


it difficult to master, and rouses 


inst it a feeling 
of repulsion and repugnance. 


is work he fol- 


lowed up by others of a more strictly philological | 


character, such as “The New Cratylus,” and 
“ Varronianus,” both of which are works marked by 
considerable ingenuity and original thought. Ac- 
cording to Crockford’s “Clerical Directory,” his 
other works are an edition of: “Pindar” with 
notes. The “Antigone” of Sophocles, with 
notes and translations, a “Complete Greek 
Grammar,” “ Rudimenta Greca,” a “Complete 
Latin Grammar,” “Rudimenta Latina,” “ Latin 
Exercises” and “Longer Latin 
“Maskil Le-Sopher,” “ Hebrew Grammar.” ‘“ The 
Book of Jasher” (published at Berlin), besides a 


| “History of Bury School” (published apropos of 
| the tereentenary of its foundation), “ A Sermon on 


Church Music,” “ Religious Toleration,” “ The 
Three Treacherous Dealers,” &c., &c. Dr. Donaldson 
was also one of the classical examiners in the Uni- 
versity of London; and we ought not to have 
omitted to state above, that before going to Bury 
school he was classical lecturer at Trinity College. 


| He leaves behind him the reputation of being a 


brilliant and clever man, rather than a deep ora 
really learned man ; and now that he is about to be 
laid in his grave, his querulousness and pettishness 
and his exaggerated self-esteem, will be forgotten 
by those who rejoice to take as their motto, “ Nil 
nisi bonum de mortuis.” 

M. HENRI MURGER. 


A man of some “ mark” has recently died at Paris, 
Mons. Henri Miirger, the author of “La Vie de 
Boheme,” and originator ef that portion of French 
literature which depends on the traviatas and 
grisettes for its heroes and heroines. It was about 
the year 1845 that the first of his sketches of “La 
Vie de Bohtme” appeared, and they met with an 
immediate success. To use the words of the Paris 
correspondent of one of our best-informed contem- 
poraries, “it is usually supposed that A. Dumas, 


Jils, was the inventor of what has been styled the 


‘Camelia’ literature,” but this is a mistake. Long 
before people whined over Marguerite Gautier’s 
cough, and found for the sentimental miseries of a 
French courtesan the sympathies which they would 
have denied to an honest, hard-working, hard- 
handed, unpoetical fellow-countrywoman, Mimi 
Pinson had given up her spirit upon her miserable 
pallet, the watchers round which were Messieurs les 
Ltudiants des Eeoles. The scene was to the full as 
sad and wretched as the last scene in ‘La Dame 
aux Camelias ;’ but it was also true, which the iatter 
is not. This heroine of Miirger is altogether one of 
the truest types of modern French literature, and 


| altogether his “ Vie de Bohtme” marks an epoch, de- 


scribing a social stratum without undermining 
morality or proclaiming vice to be virtue, or in any 
way subverting the common principles of honesty 
on which this everyday world has been taught to 
rest its actions.” We are not sure that we can 
wholly endorse the above opinion, but we give it 
for what it is worth, va/eat quantum valet: but one 
thing is quite certain, and that is that Murger, like 
so many others, if not in France, yet in England, 
fell a victim to what is termed in the “London 
Review,” the “hurry of the age,” crushed like an 
insect upon the wheels of the monster machine of 
contemporary society. His imagination was vivid, 
his creative power something more than striking ; 
but he drew upon it too largely ; he chose to make 
literary capital out of himself, out of his own teem- 
ing brain; he made it, but he died under the task, 
prematurely broken down under the pressure of too 
much work. 


REV. WILLIAM THORP. 
The late Rev. William Thorp, vicar of Misson, Notts, 


| who died recently at Doncaster, at the age of fifty- 


four, according to Crockford’s “Clerical Directory,” 


| was educated ut Jesus’ College, Cambridge, where 


he graduated B.A. in 1830. He was presented in 
1848 by the then Lord Chancellor to Misson, which 
is given as of the gross annual value of £360 and a 
house. We hear that the Geological and Poly- 
technic Societies of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
have lost a warm-hearted friend and an earnest 
supporter by the decease of Mr. Thorp, who dis- 
charged for many years the duty of honorary 
secretary to that body. He was also the author of 


Exercises,’ 


| a work on the “ Agricultural Geology of Part of 
| the Wold District of Yorkshire,” and of other 
geological treatises of considerable practical value. 

THE REV. JAMES BLATCH PIGGOTT DENNIS, B.A. 

The Rev. James Blatch Piggott Dennis, B.A., 
who died at Bury-St.-Edmund’s on the 13th of 
January last, at the early age of forty-five, was a 
learned naturalist, well known in the scientific 
world. He was educated at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A., as a Grand-Com- 
pounder, in 1839. His contributions to the stores 
of natural history were of great imterest and im- 

. His microscopical researches into the 
structure of bone—to his ardent pursuit of which 
subject his premature decease is to be attributed— 
are considered by those most competent to judgé 
“to have established beyond dispute the geological 
facts of the existence of mammifera anterior to the 
lias deposit, and of birds during the deposit 
of the Stonesfield slate;” that is, in other 
words, further back by many formations than 
‘had been previously known. His investigations 
into the internal structure of bone may indeed be 
considered as having opened up a new field of in- 
quiry and research in natural science. A few of his 
results are given to the world in two papers which 
he contributed in 1857 to the “ Journal of Micro- 
seopical Science,” and their value has been empha- 
tically attested by Professors Owen and Header 
as well as by other savens. 

LOLA MONTEZ. 

The extraordinary career of this highly-gifted 
and eccentric woman has at length come to an end, 
and the ex-Countess of Lansfeldt in Bavaria has 
died in America, at the early age of Legg iar 
Say what we will, the world encouraged, flattered, 
and rewarded her vice, until, prematurely old and 
superseded by more fashionable favourites, she be- 
came a castaway, and has now gone down to the 
grave a penitent and a pauper, in obscurity and 
solitude, at New York. e last bread she broke 
was that of charity, although certain American 
prints persist in believing that she has bequeathed 
a moderate amount of property. Her death-bed 
was one of pain and remorse, for, like Madame de 
Pompadour, Nelson’s Emma Hamilton, and others 
of the same kind whom we could name, who had 
all her personal charms without the glimpses of a 
better nature which we detect in Lola, she bitterly 
upbraided herself in her last moments for her wasted 
life, and the golden opportunities which she had 
thrown away. In her youth she was the playth 
of foreign courts, was the conjidante of monarchs, an 
had a place in royal cabinets ; she received presents 
from judges and nobles, and from the hands of 
royalty itself; for years she ran her course luxuri- 
ously and triumphantly, the Cleopatra of Munich, 
the successful counter-intriguer against Metternich. 
Her gains were commensurate with her success. 
Tn the words of a contemporary— 

“As Countess of Lansfeldt she enjoyed an 
estate, with an income of £5000 a-year and feudal 
rights over at least two thousand individuals ; but 
it is the old story ; her bloom faded; her extrava- 

ance had left her penniless; the mistress of the 
German Cophetua was reduced to Jecture for a 
livelihood, to act in Californian theatres, to descend 
from one stage of degradation to another, until she 
died upon a beggar’s pallet, like Emma Hamilton, 
who, after being the counsellor of a monarch and 
mistress of the great admiral of England, was 
buried, almost without a shroud, in the cemetery 
at Boulogne.” : 

Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gilbert (for such was 
the baptismal name of the subject of our biography) 
was the daughter of an ensign in the 44th Foot, and 
was born in 1824. Seven cities of old claimed Homer 
as their native; but, as is remarked in her 
“ Autobiography,” (published a year or two since 
by Diprose) “ Lola has been assigned by newspaper 
writers to more than three times seven cities, and 
to some dozen or two of ag One writer makes 
her out to have been born in Spain, another in 
India, another in Turkey, and a fourth in London. 
One author will have it that she was born of a 
washerwoman in Scotland; another makes her out 
to be the child of a Spanish gipsy; a third, the 
daughter of Lord Byron; another, of a native 
Prince of India, and go on, till they have given her 
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more fathers and mothers than there are signs in 
the zodiac, so that if I werejof a sceptical disposition, 
I should begin to doubt whether I ever had a 
father at all.” However, certain it is, on her own 
authority, that she was born in the city of Limerick, 
and of parentage above the ordinary rank, her 
father bemg a son of Sir Edward Gilbert, whose 
wife, Lady Gilbert, enjoyed the reputation of being 
one of the handsomest women of her day. 

“'The mother of Lola,” continues the autobiography, 
“was an Oliver, of Castle Oliver (connected by 
marriage with the Trenches, Lords Ashton, the 
Gascoi of Parlington) and her family name was 
of the Spanish noble family of Montalvo, descended 
‘rom Count de Montalvo, whoonce possessed immense 
estates in Spain, all of which were lost in the wars 
with the French and other nations. The Montalvos 
were originally of Moorish blood, who came into 
Spain at the time of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic. So that the fountain-head of the blood 
which courses in the veins of the erratic Lola Montez 
is Irish and Moorish Spanish—a somewhat combus- 
tible compound, it must be confessed. Her father, 
the young Gilbert, was made an ensign in the 
English army when he was seventeen years old, and 
before-he was twenty he was advanced to the-rank 
of captain in the 44th Regiment. He was but little 
pore than twenty at the time of his marriage, and 

mother was about fitteen. Lola was born during 
the second month of this marriage—making herlittle 
début upon this sublunary stage in the midst of the 
very honeymoon of the young people, and when 
they had hardly time to give a proper reception to 
so extraordinary a personage. She was baptised by 
the name of Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gilbert. 
She was always called Dolores. the diminutive of 
which is Lola. Soon after the birth of this Dolores, 
the 44th Regiment, of which her father was a 
in, was ordered to India. I have heard her 
mother say that the passage to India lasted four 
months—that they landed at Calcutta, where they 
remained about three years, when the Governor- 
General, Lord Hastings, ordered the 44th Regiment 
to Dinapore, some distance in the interior upon the 
ena Soon after the army arrived at this spot, 
the cholera broke out with terrible violence, and her 
father was among its first victims. There was a 
young and gallant officer by the name of Craigie, 
whom her father loved, and when dying, and too far 
gone to speak, he took his child and wife’s hand and 
put them in the hand of this young officer, with an 
imploring look, that he would be kind to them when 
death had done its work. The mother of Lola 
Montez was thus left a widow before she was 
i years old; and she was confided to the care 
and protection of Mrs, General Brown.” 

But ere long the young widow fell in love with 
Captain Craigie, who was a man of high intellectual 
accomplishments. At six years old, the young 
Lola was sent back to Scotland, and consigned to 
the care of Captain Craigie’s father, the late worthy 
provost of Montrose ; but the little wayward Indian 
girl did’ not much relish the grim and austere 

ments of a strict Presbyterian and Calvinistic 
hcusehold, and accordingly she was removed to the 
charge of the late Sir Jasper Nicholls, commander- 
in-chief of the Bengal forces, during their stay in 
Paris. After this, she was sent, with one of old Sir 
re, ae hters, to a school at Bath, where it is 
to be f she learnt little or nothing that was 
likely to fit her for the quiet domestic life of an 
ordinary Englishwoman ; and when her mother 
returned from India a year or two later to claim 
her, her ill-judged conduct put the finishing stroke 
to the bad beginning that had been made at school. 
Without consulting the inclinations or the real 
interests of young Lola, her mother, it appears, 
bought a bridal trousseaur, and told her to prepare, 
at the age of fourteen, tobe married forthwith to a 
rich and gouty old Indian official of sixty, one Sir 
Abraham Lumley, judge of the Supreme Court in 
one of the presidencies. But the mother had 
reckoned without her daughter, as she was soon 
forced to know, when one morning Lola was found 
to be flown off, nobody knew where. It turned out 
that she had crossed (not alone) over to Ireland, where 
she was united in the bonds of matrimony to a 
Captain James, who is said to have been a “ friend 
of mamma's” and “twenty-five years of age.” The 
marriage turned out to be anything but a happy 





one; the gallant captain soon deserted his prize, 
and the child Lola (for she was little more, though 
a wife) conceived an intense but scarcely unnatural 
antipathy towards her mother, who treated her with 
the utmost scorn as soon as she heard of her alliance. 
Thus fairly driven to bay, Lola resolved to take to 
the stage, in order to support herself; but her 
wicked and unnatural mother visited the act with 
the bitterest of insults. At all events, no sooner had 
she made her first public appearance as a dancer, 
than she learned that her family had put on 
mourning, and had commissioned an undertaker to 
issue the customary funeral circular. All this must 
have been poison to an ill-regulated mind, governed 
by strong impulses and ardently ambitioas. The 
result was just what might have. been anticipated. 
She resolved to defy at once her mother’s rage and 
the world’s opinion. She threw herself recklessly 
not only into her new profession, but into every- 
thing that could help her to forget the past, her 
mother, her family, herself. The rest of her story 
is soon told. We will give it in the words of a 
contemporary :— 

“She was invited from the stage to the palace at 
Dresden ; she was flattered by royalty at Berlin ; the 
King of Prussia himself helped her to refreshment ; 
she was for a short time affianced to a prince; 
Paskewitch, viceroy of Poland, offered her a dower 
of diamonds which marchionesses might envy ; her 
expulsion from Warsaw made her a heroine at St. 
Petersburg ; betrothed to an amateur siatesman at 
Paris, she became a politician, and, after his death, 
her active public life began. She was present at 
the famous trial at Rouen, when M. Alexandre 
Dumas being asked his profession, answered, ‘1 
should call myself a dramatic author, if I were not 
in the birthplace of Corneille.’ That incident arose 
out of the Lola Montez tragedy, in which Dujarrer 
was killed by Beauvallon.” 

The Bavarian episode followed next ; and it must 
be owned that of all the events in the eccentric 
career of Lola it was the least discreditable to her : 
—* Lola Montez, for a considerable time, literally 
ruled the kingdom. Had not the revolution driven 
her from power, she would probably have established 
a free Parliament and a liberal code at Munich. 
The Jesuits and the Austrians were simultaneously 
confounded. The political Hypatia, however, was 
sacrificed to the rabble ; she fled in the disguise of a 
peasant girl, returning for one night to Munich in 
the costume of a boy, and then retiring to Switzer- 
land. There the clouds fell hopelessly upon her 
fame, equivocal as it had been. She was thenceforth 
an adventurer of an inferior class, a schemer of mar- 
riages in London, a fashionable trifler in Paris, a 
wanderer in America and Australia, an outcast at 
New York—penniless, eaten by complicated mala- 
dies, forlorn, and dependent in her last hours upon 
the consolations of a Christian minister, who 
endeavoured to abate the anguish of her remorse. 
Never was a woman more utterly crushed and cor- 
rupted by the influences of her youth. A bad 
mother and a bad husband, a ‘fatal gift of beauty’ 
and an absorbing passion for dress and jewels, 
dragged her down from one level of profligacy to 


another, until she became little better than a vagrant | 


trull, of whom even the worst classes of English 


society had wearied, aud who eked out a precarious | 


life by dancing and ee cat among the gold- 
diggers of Victoria and Francisco.” 

“ Had I been a plain girl,” said Nelson’s Emma, 
“] should have been an honest and a happy woman.” 
There is truth in the words, but there is some 
danger in the application of the moral. Whatever 
may have been the case with Lady Hamilton, it 
was not by her personal charms that the Countess of 
Lansfeldt was allured to ruin; ber education was 
flagrantly pernicious; her mother was scarcely 
superior, in the true qualities of womanhood, to 
herself ; her marriage was disastrous, and an evil 
fortune appeared to follow, blighting her almost 
from her infancy. She was the unhappy victim of 
the caprice of a worthless and unnatural parent. 
It was to avoid virtual prostitution that she eloped 
with Captain James, at the age of fourteen; it was 
as a deserted wife that she went upon the stage ; 
and then began the “madly miserable” excitement 
of her career, now shining on the horizon of the 
demi-monde, then trafficking as a fortune-hunter, 
and falling by degrees to lower and lower depths ; 


and at last, a phantom of herself, grown common in 
the sight of the world, her name a scoff and her 
beauty a tradition, she took rank among the most 
neglected and forsaken of her sex, and our involun- 
tary reflection is, upon hearing of her abject death, 
that it was no unnatural termination to a life com- 
menced under such luckless auspices. And so con- 
cludes the 7raviataromance of Marie Dolores Gilbert, 
Lola Montez, Mrs, James, Mrs. Heald, or whatever 
else we may decide to call her. The American papers 
tell us that the minister of Calvary Church, New 
York, soothing her last moments, heard from her a 
confession of her sins, and a declaration of penitence. 
The lectures which she delivered in America are 
strange reflections of her self in former days. They 
treat, most cleverly but. most escentrically, of such 
subjects as “ Beautiful Women”—in which she 
criticises the Duchesses of Sutherland, oe. 
Somerset, the Empress Eugénie, Mrs. Norton, Lady 
Blessington ; “Gallantry,” “Heroines of History,” 
“The Comic Aspect of Love,” “Wits and Women 
of Paris,” and, Romanism.” In treating of the Jast 
of these topics she exhibits, as might be expected, 
far less grasp of her subject, and far more of reckless 
and intemperate statement and of senseless word- 
painting and straining after effect, than in dealing 
with matters far more germane to her tastes than 
the study of theology. 





Dr. HusENBETH writes to the “ Universal News,’ 
complaining that Mr. Duffy of Dublin has reprinted 
and published, with a title-page duted 1860, an 
edition of a religious book, ““Gother’s Daily Lessons,” 
pretending to be brought down to the present day 
“by the Rev. F. Husenbeth,” but which in reality 
has never been touched by his pen since 1846. 
This is a kind of literary fraud which, we fear, is 
becoming too common, and needs to be exposed. 

A Spgorat Meetine of the British Archxological 
Association and the Ethnological Society will be 
held at the rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, 
No. 4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, on 
Tuesday, the 19th, at half-past eight p.m.—Beriah 
Botfield, M.P., President of the Association, in the 
chair. On this occasion many collectiens of the 
flint implements found in the drift, in this and other 
countries, will be exhibited. There are already 
examples from Mons. Boucher des Perthes, some of 
the original specimens obtained several years since ; 
others from Yorkshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, &c., be- 
belonging to Mr. Twedale, of Bridlington; Rev. S. 
W. King, of Saxlingham; Mr. Fitch, of Norwich ; 
Sir Edward Kerrison, from Hoxne, &c. The dis- 
cussion between archeologists, ethnologists, and 
geologists, it is to be hoped, will throw some light 
on this disputed question. 

Mopgrn anp Ancient ScHo.ars.—A scholar of 
the present day is a very different being from the 
worshippers of antiquity, who were the citizens of 
the republic of letters which flourished so prondly 
| about the time of the Reformation. He criticises 
| texts ; he imitates a classical style; he enlarges 
| his archeological knowledge; he endeavours to 
| obtain accurate information about that old world 





| which played so great a part in the history of 
| civilisation ; he profoundly investigates the niceties 
of language; he seasons a public speech with a 
| Latin quotation. But he would no more dream of 
| consulting Cicero or Plutarch as guides who should 
|help him through practical life than a Sanscrit 
student would think of obtaining similar assistance 
from the Vedas. Plato and Aristotle apparently 
stand as exceptions to the general rule, through 
their manifest influence on the modern philosophy 
of Germany; while the logical treatises of the 
laiter have a scientific value corresponding to that 
of Euclid’s “ Elements ;” but really there is little 
resemblance between the free use which the Germans 
make of old-world speculations, and that faith 
which could induce the thinkers of the middle 
ages to glory in designating themselves Piatonists or 
Peripatetics. As for the merely ethical teachers, 
who are not recommended by the classicality of their 
language, and were held in such esteem by popular 
philosophers like Montaigne, they have utterly 
assed from the sphere of the world’s observation* 
Who, save some eccentric student, ever dreams 
now-a-days of turning over the moral essays of 
Seneca ?—From Temple Bar for February. 
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Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


“SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 


(Signed) 


May Voth, 1854." 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Crambourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 

*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in ** The Illustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
by Brown and Potsoy, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckingham Palace. It is in favour wherever it 
has been made known ; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and es ly suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS, 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 


BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
& NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which for excellence 
of temper, quality of material, and above all, cheapness in 
price, he believes will insure universal approbation and defy 
competition, 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 


containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 


points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ R. ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 
4 Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for the 
CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages : 


First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and 
mechanism can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
success IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 
stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation. 


Seeond—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenihgs, by a movable, flexible, and imperishable base, 
from which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained, that the teeth are perfectly immovable, 
except at the option of the wearer. 


Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they are attached, but by this patent they are not 
impaired in the slightest degree, are always useful, and will 
last a life-time. 


Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country can adjust 
cw Sg in any of the above cases, without the aid of a 
dentist. 


Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where 
specimens = be seen and ey information obtained. 
Decayed Teeth stopped. Loose Teeth fastened. All con- 
sultations free. Terms strictly moderate—8, GROSVENOR 
STREET, 33, Old Steene, Brighton. 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some un pled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word ““GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
noue others are genuine. 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 





JUST IMPORTED, 


Tur Pace From NEWFOUNDLAND, AND THE Lignut Brown 
From Norway. 


HIE Supplies of the present Season have 

Never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, 

and the oil nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and 

Thompson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have 

analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the 

best and most desirable for invalids of very_delicate con- 
stitution. 


The Light Brown being more Economical in price, is 
brought within the reach of all Classes. 


No higher price need be paid than the following :— 

Light Brown, 1s 8d per pint, or 3s per quart. 

Pale, 1s 6d half pints, 2s 6d ts, 4s 6d quarts; or in five- 
pint bottles, 10s 6d, Measure. 


At 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


NEW-YEAR’S’ GIFTS. 


THE most appropriate offerings for this 
Season of festivity are those which tend to the pro- 
motion of the Personal Graces. None can be more ac- 


ceptable than 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sus- 
taining it in decorative charm. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and 
softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, and renders 
the breath sweet and pure. 


The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their 
general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally- 
known efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity un- 
paralleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rich 

Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Gray—at Two, Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 

a-Half to Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to 
Twelve Guineas, Ilustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 
FORD'S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 


fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, 
Black or Coloured, with Military Braiding, 21s. Directions 
for self-measurement post free. 


ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined through- 

out with Silk, and Quilted, 42s.; 63s.; and S4s, All sizes 

ready. Choice ad infinitum. Illustrations and directions for 
self-measurement free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 














1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, “GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 

The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the use of springs, wires, or any metals. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained ; while their success is guaranteed 
in the most difficult cases, even when other methods have 
failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the mouth, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thus 
dispensing with the further services of the Dentist Tho 
best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is particularly requested by Megsrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established 
1815. See Diploma. 

110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 

33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 

GABRIEL'S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not discolour 
or injure the Teeth. 

For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is up the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to .& guineas 
per set. Best in Europe; warranted. 

LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 

Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the publi¢ 

against those who copy their advertisements. 


7EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall 
victims to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, 
diseases of the chest, and the tory organs. Preven- 
tion is at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 


desing: the weet sual winery seamen arith -s cupgly 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 

which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a 
cough or cold; they are good alike forthe young or the 


Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1jd.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Keatixc, Chemist, 
&e., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—Retail by all 
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‘ - "a | 
R. HALL’S NEW DISCOVERY IN | 
MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS, 
CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and extensively preseribed 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, debility, 
stomach, liver, nervous complaints, more especially epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and paralysis. The successful results of this 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extraordinary 
cures effected by the discoverer in the above maladies are 
without a parallel in the annals of medicine; and it is con- 
fidently believed that in no case need the sufferer despair, 
for practical experience has demonstrated, and signal suecess 
warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of every 100 
complete cures may be relied on. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 11s,, 22s., and 5/. each, by all Chemists, and by Dr. 
Hall's agent, Mr. ANDREWS, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. | 
The following are a few testi ials, published by privilege :— 
Sir Charles Locock, Physician-Accoucheur to her Majesty, | 
stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, that in sixteen cases of epilepsy he had effected 








LECTRICITY IS LIFE!!! Under the 
Patronage of the Governor-General of India, 


relief and ultimate cure of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Asthma, Hoarseness, Difficulty of Breathing, and all Dis- 
eases of the Lungs, Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Epilepsy, 
Nervous Debility, and Liver and Stomach Diseases. 


The success which has attended these pills has had no pa- 
rallel in the annals of medicine, and the principle upon which 
their action oe as a purifier of the system, being well 
understood and universally admitted amongst medical men ; 
it is not saying too much that every person of weak lungs or 
delicate habit suffering from the above disease, should not 
despair wutil they have tried how farthey may tend to relieve 
their symptoms ; and of course it cannot be pretended in every 
case to effect a cure, but believing that the majority of those 


| diseases which hitherto have defied medical men have been 


relieved by this medicine, it is unhesitatingly recommended 


| to the notice of che world at large, who, although perhaps 
| prejudiced against patent medicines, may be induced in this 





permanent cures by the use of bromide of p ium, being | 
one of the chemical preparations of the above salt. 

“September 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ | 
returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 
eeived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.’ 

Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says:— 
‘‘T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa, and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy.” 

Mr. Brackenbury, her Majesty's Consul at Madrid, certifies | 
that a ten guinea case of Dr. Hall’s Potassa cured his 
daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. | 

Extract fromthe ‘‘ Lancet,” April 1, 1857.—* In conclusi | 


to accept the position and high medical qualifica- 


| tions of the discoverer to be some guarantee for the sound- 


ness of the theory that ‘' Electricity is life,” and that purified 


| charcoal, containing an abundance of carbon, is the best 


remedy for supplying the deficiency of this substance in the 
animal frame. 


Certificate from Dr. Andrew Ure. 


March 20, 1849. 
Sim,—I have analysed your charcoal pills, and have no 
hesitation in saying, that as a purifier of the system, they 
contain in a very large degree the 





wd 





we are of opinion that chlorate of potassa is a far superior 
remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indiges- 
tion, and liver complaints, when judiciously prescribed.” 

Attention is called to the following remarkable cure, 
which can be well authenticated, amongst many others:— 
“The symptoms under which this patient suffered more 
than 20 years were sudden loss of sensation, with convulsion 
of the voluntary muscles, the body bedewed with sweat, 
vomiting at the mouth, universal convulsions, with rolling 
of the eyes, the hands clinched in the fit, palpitation of the 
heart, respiration short, deep, and irregular; after the con- 
vulsion subsided the patient became drowsy for a consider- 
able time. These are the symptoms which show its decided 
epileptic character. For these affections he had been under 
many medical men, without finding any relief. He at 
length consulted Dr. Hall, and after taking his medicine 
(Chlorate of Potassa) for six months, was completely cured, 
and has not had a relapse for the last nine months.—Signed 
Joun Tout, Victoria Place, Southmolton, Devon, Aug. 1856,” 

‘Stourbridge, April 19th, 1858.—Sir, I have before ae- 
knowledged the receipt of a case containing a bottle of your 
Chlorate of Potassa. In accordance with your wish, I write 
to inform you that I have nearly taken the whole of it, and 
seem to be completely free from the fits, I not having hade| 
but one slight attack since I commenced taking prnphie Fiwy 
whereas, previous to my doing so, I frequently had four or 
five during the course of one night. The only disposition [ | 
now feel is an irregularity in the action of my bowels, which, 
if I could have removed, I should be in the enjoyment of | 
perfect health.—I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
GEORGE BOWDLER.” 

Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of Potassamay be procured, by order, 
through any chemist. In cases of Epilepsy, and other 
malignant diseases, the large bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees strongerthan the small ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that Chlorate of Potassa be taken 
for a-considerable period, as its b ial action depend 
upon its being absorbed by the blood, and sometimes for 
several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall have 
ceased, inasmuch as it oxydises the blood and removes 
vitiated humours, imparting vigour and relief to the most 
debilitated constitution; or the Discoverer would advise 
according to the particular symptoms, if consulted. 

Sold by Dr. Hat's AGEnts, and by the Discoverer (who 
may be consulted gratis every Thursday evening), at his 

nee, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


\RAY HAIR.—CLEVELAND’S WAL- 
NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
colour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its falling off, 
and greatly improve its appearance. Price 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 
and 3s. 6d.; a sample by post 24 stamps. 
AnpREws, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Caution.—There are worthless imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for “ Cleveland's.” 


( \RAY HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 
J LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 
the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the 
eapillary vessels. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hair-bulb the blood particles are more numerous’and active. 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
principal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of 
its direct elements of formation, and hence its certainty as a 
nourisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, &c. It is 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair out 
of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen; but if grease 
be combined with ia, which yields nitrogen, then 
#Teat benefit will be derived from the pomade so made. All 
pomades and oils that are used for the hair only act asa 
polish, but afford no nourishment, while this unique prepara- 
tion is guaranteed to contain all the advantages of a hair 
dye, without its deleterious effect. 

Sold in sample pots at 1s., and ordinary at 5s., 10s., and 
21s., by Surron and Co., Chemists, Store Street, Bedford 














| one in the morning. 


y 
lish this object. ANDEEW URE. 


to 
To Dr. Sargeant, M.R.C.S. 


Certificate from W. T. Brande, Esq., of her Majesty's Mint, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
&e. &e. 


I think your proposal of introducing carbon into the 
system by the medium of charcoal is very reasonable, and 
likely to to do good. W. T. Branpe. 


Opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
It appears to me that your mode of prescribing charcoal is 


a very convenient form of administering what may prove a 
most useful medicine, 


Dose for coughs, asthma, hoarseness, consumption, &c., 
two at night and two in the morning. 


For indigestion, debility, nervousness, epilepsy, one three 
times a day; one hour before each meal, and two every other 
night at bed-time. 


For pains in the back, loins, rheumatism, two at night and 
The proprietor would most earnestly 
recommend to persons whilst taking these pills the import- 
ance of keeping the bowels open, and for this purpose he has 


| always been in the practice of prescribing 2 ounces of salts 


dissolved in a pint of water, and of which a small wine- 
glassful should be taken every morning. Persons, however 
delicate, will find this most agreeable to them, and materially 
assist their beneficial operation, inasmuch as the pills not 
being of an aperient character, the bowels woyld not be 
acted upon unless some aperient was resorted to. 


DR. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS 


may be had of all chemists; and whoiesale of Hannay, 
Sanger, Edwards, Barclay, and of the discoverer (who may 
be consulted daily from 10 in the morning until 8 in the 
evening), Dr. SARGEANT, 8, STORE STREET, BEDFORD 
SQUARE, LONDON, Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 10s., 
and 33s. per box. 


N.B.—Clergymen supplied gratis to distribute to their 
Poor Parishioners. 





ALDNESS — LUXURIANT HAIR — 
CLEVELAND'S GLYCERINE EXTRACT, for the 
production of whiskers, strengt! the hair, and pre- 
venting its falling off, is unrivalled ; it removes scurf and 
dandriff, cleanses the skin of the head, and keeps the hair 
beautifully moist and glossy. One trial will satisfy the 
most sceptical. Price, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d.; by post, 
24 stamps.—ANDREWS, Chemist, Store Street, Bedford 
Square; and all chemists and perfumers. 


and |, 
sanctioned by the Royal Consumptive Hospital at Montreal. } 
Dr. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS, for the speedy |, 


— 
DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 





ALMER AND. COS VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per Ib., manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from smell, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, 
give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private F. 
and indeed for the general use of all. 
Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale b 
Patmer and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwe 
London, E.C. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. are 
+ fidentl nded as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uni- 
formly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
‘‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton's 
Pills” act as a powerful Tonic and gentle Aperient; are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits. 
to be derived from their use, as they have heen a never+ 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 20 years. 


Sold in bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ls. each, in every 
Town in the Kingdom. 


CavTion.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase any of the various imita- 
tions which have sprung up in consequence of the success of 
“NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 








FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES 
IS INSURED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
RAPID CURE OF COUGH AND DIFFICULTY 

OF BREATHING.—From Th. Hargreaves, Esq., Park Hill. 
“Sir.—My wife having been troubled with a cough and 
shortness of breathing, and being recommended to try a 
box of your Wafers, I did so, and soon found relief from 
them. ‘Two boxes at 2s. 9d. each, and one 11s. box, com- 
pletely restored her.”—To Mr. Evans, chemist, Barrowford. 


Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers give instant relief and a 
rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders 
of the breath and lungs. They have a most pleasant taste. 


Price 1s. i4d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—OBSTABLES OVERCOME.—The dyspeptic, con- 
sumptive, and all suffering from congestion or disordered 
action of any organ may be relieved of their maladies by the 
dilligent use of these two inestimable remedies The Oint- 
ment penetrates to the affected part, whether situated near 
to or remote from the skin, and. acts most genially. with the 
Pills in removing all obstructions to the free circulation of 
pure bloed through the d ged organ, over which the 
Ointment should be rubbed as briskly as possible, without 
increasing pain, or an additional pang. By such 
a course, every obstacle to circulation, secretion, and excre- 











tion will be overcome, and each function resume its natura} 
state. Vigour, vivacity, and health will reward the patient’ 
| diligence, 

} 8 


7RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing. CURED. by.a registered, 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practide in 
such cases. Consultation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Seven to Eight in the Evening. at 1, Harewood Place, 
| Harewood Square, N.W. 
| 








UPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED in 
a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. 

Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS 
REPARATION for the immediate removal and destroying 

| Puperfiluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the 

sleast injury to the skin. <A sealed packet sent free, with 

| directions for use, to any address, on receipt of 5s. money 

order or stamps. 


Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above. 
preparation. 


‘Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1860. 
“Miss Hamilton presents her com ts to Mr. Atkins, 
and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time for 
the plete success she derived from using his preparation. 





QUACKERY UNMASKED, with Prescriptions in English. 
Now ready, sent free for 2 stamps. 


UACKS, QUACKERY, and the NEW 
MEDICAL ACT, forming a complete exposé of the 
extortions, impositions, and deceptions practised by quacks 
under their various forms, guises, and designations, with 
hints and suggestions for their complete suppression. By 
Dr, SARGEANT, M.R.C.S., L.S.A.. late of King Street, 
Long Acre, and now of 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, of 
the author, 8, Stort Street, Bedford Square. 





UACKERY UNMASKED ; its Extortions, 





Square. Order of your Chemist in town or country. 
BaroLay, Wholesale Agent, 95, Farringdon Street. 


Impositions, and tions fully Exposed. Sent free 
for 2 stamps by Dr. SARGEANT, 8, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London. 


It was the means of removing the disfigurement on the 
face, with which she had been previously troubled for many 
years."’ 


Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if required) as 
to its efficacy. 

ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the Skin of the Head 
and improves the hair by one application. Price 3s. 6d. and 
5s. 6d. per bottle. 

ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 
for restoring and beautify the t , producing 
fyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a few weeks. 
Pav iad 1 eente~Ramaber ns, 

Whe! ie q 
and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liv 1; 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of re- 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Patent 





Medicine Vendors. 

The above ions are prepared by John Atkins, 
i ey 1, Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea, near 
| London, 
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15, Great Manrzsonoven Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND 
CABENETS OF WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. 


From Original Family Documents. By the Duke of 
Buckingham, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraite . 308, 


_ “This work itself, and the original documents which it 
contains. form a valuable contribution to the history of a 
most interesting and critical period. ‘ ve is every- 
where en.ivencd and illustrated. by private letters, chiefly 
to the Duke of m, from the Duke of 
Wi pp Robert a ay Fon of Cumberland, the 
' ville, and other states- 
men, and in addition to the narration of the fluctuation of 
parties, many interest particulars are given respecting 
ron who acted parts on the political stage. 
D of Wellington's letters oceupy a considerable 
space in the volumes, and are all worth perusal.”’—Post. 
THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN 
CHINA: a NARRATIVE of TWENTY YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE. By WILLIAM LOCKHART, F.R.C.S. 
F.R.G.8. of the London Missionary Society. Second 
Edition, 1 vol. 


“Mr. Lockhart’s truly interesting work cannot fail to 
secure at this moment a more than ordinary amount of atten- 
tion and approbation.""—Messenger. 


SEASONS WITH THE SEA HORSES; 
or, SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NORTHERN 
SEAS. By JAMES LAMONT, F.G.S. 1 vol., with 
Map and numerous Iustrations. 


SIX YEARS of a TRAVELLER'S LIFE 
in WESTERN AFRICA. By FRANCISCO VALDEZ, 
Arbitrator at Loanda and the Cape of Good Hope. 2 
vols. with nuwerous Ilustrations. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
for 1861, under the especial Patronage of her Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected through- 
out by the Nobility. 30th Edition, 1 vol... with the 

; remees engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt 
#, 6d, 


; dard work on the subject.’'"—Gentleman’s Mag. 


H ARTISTS from HOGARTH 
Ww EYER THORNBURY, 2 vole sla 


WO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND and 
_-4TALY, By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by 
MARY. HOWITT. 2 vols. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author 


of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 10s. 6d., elegantly bound. 


MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN THE 
REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN @C- 
QUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF INDIA 
AND CHINA. Dedicated, by permission, to her 
Majesty. Second edition, With 83 Illustrations, and 
Map 42s., bound. 


TWELVE O'CLOCK. By the Author 
of “ 


8 Money.” ’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S FAMILY 
ANCE; or, Domestic Annals of the Aristocracy. 
Ss. bound and iustrated, forming the New Volume 
of HURST AND BLACKETT’'S Sranparp Lrmrarr. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a STAGE- 
COACHMAN. By THOMAS CROSS. Dedicated, hy 
spermission, to HENRY VILLEBOIS, Esq., Master of 

‘the Norfolk Hounds. 3 yols. with Illustrations. 

(Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
KATHARINE AND HER SISTERS. 


By the Author of * The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Lady Emily Ponsonby’s Novel, ‘Katherine and her 

Sisters’ is, without exception, one of the very best of 
Seanitionse.’'-—34 











“A story of absorbing interest—genial, powerful, and 
picturesque : full of genuine pathos and graphic description.” 
—tLaterary Gazette. 

THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the 
Author of “The Morals of Mayfair,” &c. 3 vols. 

“*The World's Verdict’ fixes the attention at first and 
maintains it to the end. It contains a story and a very good 
one. It isa book that every grown man and woman who 
likes a good novel should read. "—Spectator. 

THE CRAVENS OF BEECH HALL. 
By Mrs. F. GUISE. 2 vols. 

THE DAILY GOVERNESS. By the 
Author of “COUSIN GEOFFREY.” &c. 3 vols. 

THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the 


Authorof “MARGARET MAITLAND.” 2nd Edition. 


MY SHARE OF THE WORLD. By 


FRANCES BROWNE. 3 vols. [Next week. 


Seen 





BOHW’S LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY, 


BOHN'S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
FEBRUARY. 
Handsomely printed in demy 8vo. and illustrated with yr 
traits and plates, at 9s. per volume, commencing With Vol I. of 


2 ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF. 
HORACE WALPOLE, with.the Prefaces of Mr, 
Croker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all previous, 





Editors, and additional Notes by PrereR CUNNINGHAM, 


Illustrated with numerous fine portraits engraved on steel 
To be completed in 9 vols. 


Heyry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


NDERSEN’S ._ DANISH LEGENDS 
f AND FAIRY TALES, for the first time complete ; 
containing many other tales not in any other edition. 
Translated from the original. by Carotixe Pracuer. 
Illustrated with 120 wood engravings, chiefly by Foreign 
Artists. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


Hesnry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


QTANDARD LIBRARY.. ATLAS OF 
\ CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 22 large coloured Maps, 
according to the latest authorities, with a complete Index 
(accentuated) giving the latitude and longitude of every 
place named inthe Maps. Imperial 8vo. Chietly engraved 
by the Mesars. Walker. Cloth, 7s. 6d. . 

Inquiries having freqnently been made for Maps illustra- 
tive of the historical and geographical authors published in 
Bohn's Classical Library, the‘ present Atlas is intended to 
supply that want, and -will be found, it is believed, unex- 
ceptional both as to literary and artistic execution: In the 
Index, which is very complete, the classical quantities are 
generally marked, whence we have venturéd to call it 
accentuated. 1 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Now Ready. 

ACKSON’S HISTORY OF WOOD EN- 
e? GRAVING, New Edition, with an. Additional Chapter 
on the Artists of the Presenr Day, illustrated with four 
hundred and forty-five wood engravings, one hundred and 
forty-five of which are now first added. | Imperial Svo., 
cloth, £2 5s. 
or, half bound morocco extra, gilt edges, £2 32s. 6d. 
Heyry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 








This day, price 10s., Vol. xxii, Part 2 of the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
} OYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


CONTENTS. 

Description of* the Plant which produces the Ordeal Bean 
of Calabar. By Professor Balfour. (With Two Plates.) 

On an Unu4ual Drought in the Lake District in 1859. By 
Dr. John Davy. " 

Upon the Thyroid Gland in the Cetacea, with Observations 
on the Relations of the Thymus to the Thy in these 
and Certain other Mammals. By William Turner, 
M.B. (Lond.) Communicated by Professor, Goodsir. 

On the Climiate of Edinburgh for Fifty-sit Yedrs, from 1795 
to 1850, deduced principally from Mf. Adie’s Observa- 
tions; with an Account of other and Earlier Registers. 
By Principal Forbes. (With Two Pilates.) 

Account of a Thermometrical Register kept at Dunfermline 
by the Rey. Henry Fergus, from 1799 till 1837, with the 
Principal Results. By the same. 

Description of Asafcetida Planta which ha¥e recently borne 
Flowers and Fruit in the Royal Botanic Garden of Edin- 
burgh. By Professor Balfour. (With Twe Plates.) 

On the Constitution of Oil of Cajeput. By Maximilian 
Schmidl. Communicated by Dr. Anderson. 

Notes on the Mountain Limestone and Lower Carboniferous 
Rocks of the Fifeshire Coast from Burntisland to St. 
Andrews. By the Rev. Thomas Brown, Edinburgh. 
Communicated by Dr. Allman. 

On the Reduction of Observations of Underground Temper- 
ature; with Application to Principal Forbes’ Edinburgh 
Observations, and the continued Calton Hill Series. By 
Professor William Thomson. 

On a method of Reducing Observations of Underground 
‘Temperature, with its Application to the Monthly Mean 
Temperatures of Underground Thermometers at the 
Royal Edinburgh Observatory. By Professor Joseph 
D, Everett. Commanicated by Professor W. Thomson. 


Also, this day, price 15s., an 
APPENDIX TO THE MAKERSTON 
£ METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS; being a 
Supplement to Volume XXII. of “The Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh.” 
(Continued from Vol. XIX.) 
Reduced and Edited by BALFOUR STEWART, ¥.A., 
Director of the Kew Observatory. 
Edinburgh: R. Grant anv Son. 
London: WiLLIAMs AND NorGATE. 





Now Ready, price 5s., small 8vo. 


“J 
PHOTOGRArHS OF PARIS LIFE; 
Being a Record of the Polities, Art, Fashion, Gossip, 
and Anecdote of Paris daring the past Eighteen months. 
By CHRONIQUEUSE. 

“It requires a woman's sympathy to depict these home 
scenes (of French life), and to sympathise with 
these home virtues, Chroniqueuse has done well to 
make these rene sketches better known to English 
hearts and English homes in a collected volume than in the 
contned sphere in which they first appeared."—Saturday 

we 


\ “ This little volume, evidently the work of a lady, contains 
a vast deal of most amusing gossip, which the writer's good 
taste and t never allows to degenerate into person- 

or Bs 92% We all know that the letters 
ye a cnn aie correspondent are about the most 
a can be written, and * Chroniqueuse’ shows so 
m tact, good taste, intelligence, and vivacity in her 
epistles, that we may fairly place her in the first rank of 
modern letter-writers.""—Critic. 


London: WiLilam Trxsiey, 314, Strand. 





Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. (pp. 349), 
THE NEW VOLUME, JULY TO DECEMBER, 1860, OF 


‘THE BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST, 
; AND LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
Containing Leading Articles of great value upon the Life 
and Philosophy of Sverates, Adam Smith, and Scientific 
Politics, Speculative Thought, &c., and Debates on the 
following Subjects :— 

Is the Catholic Rule of Faith True ? 

Is the Poetry of Tennyson as Healthy in its Tendencies as 
that of Longfellow ? 

Was Joan of Arc an Impostor ? 

Are the Principles of the Development Theory True ? 

Is Counsel Justified.in Defending a Criminal of whose 
Guilt he is cognisant ? 
London: Hoviston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster Row, 
And all Booksellers. 


Just published, idles Wek: Sa, 6d., cloth, limp. 
HAKESPERE. A Critical Biography and 


Estimate of the Facts, Forgeries, and Fabrications 
regarding his Life and Works. 


By 8. NEIL, Esq., 


Author of “The Art of R ing,” “EI of 
Rhetoric,” &c. 





London: Hovtston and Wricnt, 65, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 
Manual of Modern Geography: 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL, 
On a New Plan, embracing a ety: Development of the 
River Systema of the Globe. 

By the Rey. ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.G.S. 

In Feap. 8vo., price 7s., pp. 712. 





Complete in Twelve Volumes, 


TALES from ‘“‘ BLACKWOOD.” 


The Volumes are sold soparately, price 1s. 6d., or in 36 Parts, 
price 6d. ; and may be had of most Booksellers, handaomely 
half-bound in red occo, in Six Voluines, 








Complete in Four Volumes, price £37 8a 
Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Lectures 
ON 


2 = 
Metaphysics and Logic. 
EDITED BY THE 
Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., LL.D., 
Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
Oxford ; and 
JOHN VEITCH, M.A., 

Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, St. Andrews. 
Each Course is sold separately, in 2 vols., price 24s. 


In Two Vols. Foolscap, price 1s. ‘6d. 


The Chemistry of Common Life. 


By PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 


A New Edition, Edited by G. H. LEWES. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 





Uniform with the above. 
The Physiology of Common Life 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Illustrated with Numerous Engravyings. Two Vols., 12s. 





Wituras Brackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 
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